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EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

JANUARY,  I  go  5 
I 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  PROGRESS " 

It  is  a  hundred  and  forty-six  years  this  November  since 
General  John  Forbes,  a  man  of  resolution  and  steadfastness 
unsurpassed  in  military  annals,  along  with  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  then  a  youth  of  six-and-twenty,  serving  under  him,  after 
toiling  with  a  mixed  force  of  some  three  thousand  men  up  the 
main  range  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  making  his  way  thru  an 
immense  wilderness,  overgrown  everywhere  with  trees  and 
brushwood,  so  that  nowhere  could  they  see  twenty  yards,  in 
days  blind  and  heavy  with  mist  and  rain  and  snow,  at  last  in 
a  wintry  dusk  entered  Fort  Duquesne.  The  French  garrison, 
that  it  had  been  their  object  to  dislodge,  had  vanished ;  a  few 
Indians  hung  about,  fortifications  and  barracks  were  blown  up, 
and  nothing  was  left  but  a  little  ring  of  soldiers’  huts  and 
traders’  cabins.  Round  this  forlorn  place  they  planted  a 
stockade.  Two  days  after  entering  Fort  Duquesne  the  brave 
Forbes,  tho  already  stricken  with  approaching  death,  wrote 
to  Pitt,  the  Minister  whose  work  he  was  helping  to  consum¬ 
mate,  “  I  have  used  the  freedom  of  giving  your  name  to  Fort 
Duquesne,  as  I  hope  it  was  in  some  measure  the  being  actuated 
by  your  spirit  that  now  makes  us  masters  of  the  place.” 

To  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  this  is  an  old  story  enough. 
Still,  both  to  you  and  to  me,  it  must  ever  be  interesting  to  recall 
the  tale  of  this  great  event  in  1758  in  which  Washington,’ 
actuated  by  the  lofty  and  determined  spirit  of  Chatham  three 

'  An  address  delivered  on  Founder’s  Day,  November  4, 1904,  at  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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thousand  miles  away,  linked  two  undying  names  in  the  vic¬ 
torious  execution  of  the  policy  that  established  a  new  England 
instead  of  a  new  France  on  the  continent  that  divides  Atlantic 
from  Pacific.  What  Forbes’s  christening  of  Fort  Pitt  meant 
was  that  the  French  barrier  cutting  off  the  British  from  the 
West  was  broken,  and  that  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  was  to 
be  British.  Wolfe’s  surprise  of  Montcalm  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  the  year  after  was  a  final  stroke  toward  the  same 
momentous  result.  As,  by  the  way,  we  are  now  bethinking 
ourselves  of  anniversaries,  it  is  almost  exactly  just  a  hundred 
years  since  Jefferson  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  between  them 
made  a  further  and  all  but  final  stride  by  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  the  vast  regions  of  Louisiana.  This  saved  the  United 
States  from  those  hard  necessities  and  dangers  of  an  inland 
military  frontier  that  have  in  Europe  been  one  of  the  chief 
hindrances,  both  to  peace  and  freedom. 

What  is  so  hard  as  a  just  estimate  of  the  events  of  our 
own  time?  It  is  only  now,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  that  we 
really  perceive  that  the  writer  has  something  to  say  for  himself 
when  he  calls  Wolfe’s  exploit  at  Quebec  the  turning  point  in 
modern  history.  And  to-day  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  rational 
standard  that  would  not  make  the  American  Revolution — an 
insurrection  of  thirteen  little  colonies  with  a  population  of  three 
million  scattered  in  a  distant  wilderness  among  savages — a 
mightier  event  in  many  of  its  aspects  than  the  volcanic  con¬ 
vulsion  in  France.  Again,  the  upbuilding  of  your  great  West 
on  this  continent  is  reckoned  by  some  the  most  important  world 
movement  of  the  last  hundred  years.  But  is  it  more  important 
than  the  amazing,  imposing,  and  perhaps  disquieting  apparition 
of  Japan?  One  authority  insists  that  when  Russia  descended 
into  the  Far  East  and  pushed  her  frontier  on  the  Pacific  to 
the  forty-third  degree  of  latitude,  that  was  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  facts  of  modem  history,  tho  it  almost  escaped  the 
eyes  of  Europe — all  her  perceptions  then  monopolized  by  affairs 
in  the  Levant.  Who  can  say?  Many  courses  of  the  sun  were 
needed  before  men  could  take  the  full  historic  measure  of 
Luther,  Calvin,  Knox ;  the  measure  of  Loyola,  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  all  the  counter-reformation.  The  center  of 
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gravity  is  forever  shifting,  the  political  axis  of  the  world  per¬ 
petually  changing.  But  we  are  now  far  enough  off  to  discern 
how  stupendous  a  thing  was  done  when,  after  two  cycles  of 
bitter  war — one  foreign,  the  other  civil  and  intestine — Pitt  and 
Washington,  within  a  span  of  less  than  a  score  of  years, 
planted  the  foundations  of  the  American  Republic. 

What  Forbes’s  stockade  at  Fort  Pitt  has  grown  to  be  you 
know  better  than  I.  The  huge  triumphs  of  Pittsburg  in  ma¬ 
terial  production — iron,  steel,  coke,  glass,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it — can  only  be  told  in  colossal  figures  that  are  almost  as  hard 
to  realize  in  our  minds  as  the  figures  of  astronomical  distance 
or  geologic  time.  It  is  not  quite  clear  that  all  the  founders 
of  the  commonwealth  would  have  surveyed  the  wonderful 
scene  with  the  same  exultation  as  their  descendants.  Some  of 
them  would  have  denied  that  these  great  centers  of  industrial 
democracy,  either  in  the  Old  World  or  in  the  New,  always 
stand  for  progress.  Jefferson  said :  “  I  view  great  cities  as 
pestilential  to  the  morals’  the  health,  and  the  liberties  of 
man.”  “  I  consider  the  class  of  artificers,”  he  went  on, 
“  as  the  panders  of  vice  and  the  instrument  by  which 
the  liberties  of  a  country  are  generally  overthrown.”  In 
Europe  they  reckon  seventy  per  cent,  of  our  population  as 
dwellers  in  towns.  With  you  I  read  that  only  thirty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  population  live  in  groups  so  large  as  four  thousand 
persons.  If  Jefferson  was  right  our  outlook  would  be  dark. 
Let  us  hope  that  he  was  wrong,  and,  in  fact,  toward  the  end 
of  his  time  he  qualified  his  early  view.  Franklin,  at  any  rate, 
would,  I  feel  sure,  have  reveled  in  it  all.  That  great  man — a 
name  in  the  forefront  among  the  practical  intelligences  of 
human  history — once  told  a  friend  that  when  he  dwelt  upon 
the  rapid  progress  that  mankind  was  making  in  politics,  morals, 
and  the  arts  of  living,  and  when  he  considered  that  each  one  im¬ 
provement  always  begets  another,  he  felt  assured  that  the  future 
progress  of  the  race  was  likely  to  be  quicker  than  it  had  ever 
been.  He  was  never  wearied  of  foretelling  inventions  yet  to 
come,  and  he  wished  he  could  revisit  the  earth  at  the  end  of 
a  century  to  see  how  mankind  was  getting  on.  With  all  my 
heart  I  share  his  wish.  Of  all  the  men  who  have  built  up 
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great  states  I  do  believe  there  is  not  one  whose  alacrity  of 
sound  sense  and  single-eyed  beneficence  of  aim  could  be  more 
safely  trusted  than  Franklin’s  to  draw  light  from  the  clouds 
and  pierce  the  economic  and  political  confusions  of  our  own 
time.  We  can  imagine  the  amazement  and  complacency  of 
that  shrewd,  benignant  mind  if  he  would  watch  the  giant 
marvels  of  your  mills  and  furnaces,  and  all  the  apparatus 
devised  by  the  wondrous  inventive  faculties  of  man;  if  he 
could  have  foreseen  that  his  experiments  with  the  kite  in  his 
garden  at  Philadelphia,  his  tubes,  his  Leyden  jars,  would 
end  in  the  electric  appliances  of  to-day — the  largest  electric 
plant  in  all  the  world  on  the  site  of  Fort  Duquesne;  if  he  could 
have  heard  of  five  millions  of  passengers  carried  in  the 
United  States  by  electric  motor  power  in  a  year;  if  he  could 
have  realized  all  the  rest  of  the  magician’s  tale  of  our  time. 

Still  more  would  he  have  been  astounded  and  elated  could 
he  have  foreseen,  beyond  all  advances  in  material  production, 
the  unbroken  strength  of  that  political  structure  which  he  had 
so  grand  a  share  in  rearing.  Into  this  very  region  where 
we  are  this  afternoon,  swept  wave  after  wave  of  immigration : 
English  from  Virginia  flowed  over  the  border,  bringing  Eng¬ 
lish  traits,  literature,  habits  of  mind;  Scots  or  Scotch-Irish, 
originally  from  Ulster,  flowed  in  from  Central  Pennsylvania; 
Catholics  from  Southern  Ireland;  new  hosts  from  Southern 
and  East-Central  Europe.  This  is  not  the  Fourth  of  July; 
but  people  of  every  school  would  agree  that  it  is  no  exuber¬ 
ance  of  rhetoric,  it  is  only  sober  truth,  to  say  that  the  per¬ 
severing  absorption  and  incorporation  of  all  this  ceaseless  tor¬ 
rent  of  heterogeneous  elements  into  one  united,  stable,  indus¬ 
trious,  and  pacific  state  is  an  achievement  that  neither  the  Roman 
Empire  nor  the  Roman  Church,  neither  Byzantine  Empire 
nor  Russia,  nor  Charles  the  Great,  nor  Charles  the  Fifth,  nor 
Napoleon  ever  rivaled  or  approached.  We  are  usually  apt  to 
excuse  the  slower  rate  of  liberal  progress  in  our  Old  World 
by  contrasting  the  obstructive  barriers  of  prejudice,  survival, 
solecism,  anachronism,  convention,  institution,  all  so  obsti¬ 
nately  rooted  even  when  the  branches  seem  bare  and  broken, 
in  an  Old  World,  with  the  open  and  disengaged  ground  in  the 
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New.  Yet  in  fact  your  difficulties  were  at  least  as  formida¬ 
ble  as  those  of  the  oldest  civilizations  into  whose  fruitful 
heritage  you  have  entered.  Unique  was  the  necessity  of  this 
gigantic  task  of  incorporation,  the  assimilation  of  people  of 
divers  faiths  and  race.  A  second  difficulty  was  more  formida¬ 
ble  still — how  to  erect  and  work  a  powerful  and  wealthy  state 
on  such  a  system  as  to  combine  the  centralized  concert  of  a 
federal  system  with  local  independence  and  to  unite  collective 
energy  with  the  encouragement  of  individual  freedom. 

This  last  difficulty  that  you  have  so  successfully,  up  to  now, 
surmounted,  at  the  present  hour  confronts  the  mother  country 
and  deeply  perplexes  her  statesmen.  Liberty  and  union  have 
been  called  the  twin  ideals  of  America.  So,  too,  they  are 
the  twin  ideals  of  all  responsible  men  in  Great  Britain,  altho 
responsible  men  differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  safest  path 
on  which  to  travel  toward  the  common  goal,  and  tho  the 
dividing  ocean,  in  other .  ways  so  much  our  friend,  inter¬ 
poses  for  our  case  of  an  island  state,  or  rather  for  a  group 
of  island  states,  obstacles  from  which  a  continental  state  like 
yours  is  happily  altogether  free. 

Nobody  believes  that  no  difficulties  remain.  Some  of  them 
are  obvious.  But  the  common  sense,  the  mixture  of  patience 
and  determination,  that  have  conquered  risks  and  mischiefs  in 
the  past,  may  be  trusted  with  the  future. 

Strange  and  devious  are  the  paths  of  history.  Broad  and 
shining  channels  get  mysteriously  silted  up.  How  many  a 
time  what  seemed  a  glorious  highroad  proves  no  more  than 
a  mule  track  or  mere  cul-de-sac.  Think  of  Canning’s  flash¬ 
ing  boast,  when  he  insisted  on  the  recognition  of  the  Spanish 
4'epublics  in  South  America — ^that  he  had  called  a  new  world 
into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old.  This  is  one' 
of  the  sayings — of  which  sort  many  another  might  be  found 
— that  make  the  fortune  of  a  rhetorician,  yet  stand  ill  the  wear 
and  tear  of  time  and  circumstance.  The  new  world  that 
Canning  called  into  existence  has  so  far  turned  out  a  scene 
of  singular  disenchantment.  Tho  not  without  glimpses  on 
occasion  of  that  heroism  and  courage  and  even  wisdom  that 
are  the  attributes  of  man  almost  at  the  worst,  the  tale  has 
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been  too  much  a  tale  of  anarchy  and  disaster,  still  leaving  a  host 
of  perplexities  for  statesmen  both  in  America  and  in  Europe. 
It  has  left  also  to  students  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  problems  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  field  of  social,  ecclesiastical,  religious,  and  racial  move¬ 
ment.  Why  is  it  that  we  do  not  find  in  the  South  as  we  find 
in  the  North  of  this  hemisphere  a  powerful  federation — a 
great  Spanish- American  people  stretching  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Cape  Horn?  To  answer  that  question  would  be  to 
shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  many  deep  historic  forces  in  the 
Old  World,  of  which,  after  all,  these  movements  of  the  New 
are  but  a  prolongation  and  more  manifest  extension. 

What  more  imposing  phenomenon  does  history  present  to  us 
than  the  rise  of  Spanish  power  to  the  pinnacle  of  greatness  and 
glory  in  the  sixteenth  century?  The  Mohammedans  after 
centuries  of  fierce  and  stubborn  war  driven  back;  the  whole 
peninsula  brought  under  a  single  rule  with  a  single  creed; 
enormous  acquisitions  from  the  Netherlands  to  Naples,  Sicily, 
the  Canaries;  France  humbled,  England  menaced,  settlements 
made  in  Asia  and  Northern  Africa — Spain  in  America  be¬ 
came  possessed  of  a  vast  continent  and  of  more  than  one  archi¬ 
pelago  of  splendid  islands.  Yet  before  a  century  was  over 
the  sovereign  majesty  of  Spain  underwent  a  huge  declension, 
the  territory  under  her  sway  was  contracted,  the  fabulous 
wealth  of. the  mines  of  the  New  World  had  been  wasted, 
agriculture  and  industry  were  ruined,  her  commerce  passed 
into  the  hands  of  her  rivals. 

What  more  instructive  warning  can  we  find  than  South 
America,  against  the  dream  that  to  endow  a  community  with 
freedom  is  of  itself  enough  to  make  sure  either  of  progress 
or  of  order?  What  more  pregnant  caution  against  ascribing 
complex  social  effects  to  some  one  or  two  simple  causes,  say 
climate  or  Latin  race  or  Roman  Church  ?  What  more  impres¬ 
sive  .example  either  from  statesmen  or  from  churchmen,  how 
deep  and  obstinate  the  curse  of  old  bad  government  strikes  its 
black  and  poisonous  roots?  Of  all  the  cases  for  the  study  of 
comparative  politics,  or  comparative  sociology,  I  can  think  of 
none  that  might  furnish  more  illumination  than  this. 
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Let  me  digress  one  further  moment.  We  have  a  very 
sensible  habit  in  the  island  whence  I  come,  when  our  country 
misses  fire,  to  say  as  little  as  we  can,  and  sink  the  thing  in 
patriotic  oblivion.  It  is  rather  startling  to  recall  that  less  than 
a  century  ago  England  twice  sent  a  military  force  to  seize 
what  is  now  Argentina.  Pride  of  race  and  hostile  creed, 
vehemently  resisting,  proved  too  much  for  us.  The  two  ex¬ 
peditions  ended  in  failure,  and  nothing  remains  for  the  his¬ 
torian  of  to-day,  but  to  wonder  what  a  difference  it  might  have 
made  to  the  temperate  region  of  South  America  if  the  fortune 
of  war  had  gone  the  other  way,  if  the  region  of  the  Plata  had 
become  British  and  a  large  British  immigration  had  followed. 
Do  not  think  me  guilty  of  the  heinous  crime  of  forgetting  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  That  momentous  declaration  was  not  made 
for  a  good  many  years  after  our  General  Whitelocke  was  re¬ 
pulsed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  tho  Mr.  Sumner  and  other  people 
have  always  held  that  it  was  Canning  who  really  first  started 
the  Monroe  doctrine  when  he  invited  the  United  States  to  join 
him  against  European  intervention  in  South  American  affairs. 

The  day  is  at  hand,  we  are  told,  when  four-fifths  of  the 
human  race  will  trace  their  pedigree  to  English  forefathers,  as 
four-fifths  of  the  white  people  in  the  United  States  trace  their 
pedigree  to-day.  By  the  end  of  this  century,  they  say,  such 
nations  as  France  and  Germany,  assuming  that  they  stand 
apart  from  fresh  consolidations,  will  only  be  able  to  .claim  the 
same  relative  position  in  the  political  world  as  Holland  and 
Switzerland.  These  musings  of  the  moon  do  not  take  us  far. 
The  important  thing,  as  we  all  know,  is  not  the  exact  fraction 
of  the  human  race  that  will  speak  English.  The  important 
thing  is  that  those  who  speak  English,  whether  in  old  lands 
or  new,  shall  strive  in  lofty,  generous,  and  never-ceasing 
emulation  with  peoples  of  other  tongues  and  other  stock  for 
the  political,  social,  and  intellectual  primacy  among  mankind. 
In  this  noble  strife  for  the  service  of  our  race  we  need  never 
fear  that  claimants  for  the  prize  will  be  too  large  a  multitude. 

To  think  of  progress  as  a  certainty  is  superstitious — the 
most  splendid  and  animated  of  all  superstitions,  if  you  like, 
yet  a  superstition  still.  It  is  a  kind  of  fatalism — radiant,  con- 
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fident,  and  infinitely  hopeful,  yet  fatalism  still,  and  like  fatal¬ 
ism  in  all  its  other  forms,  inevitably  dangerous  to  the  effective 
sense  of  individual  responsibility. 

For  faith  in  progress,  for  principles  of  society  based  upon 
that  faith — and,  after  all,  it  springs  from  faith  in  men,  hope 
for  men,  and  charity  for  men — the  common  European  name 
has  been  liberalism.  I  am  not  sure  that,  tho  the  mood  and 
the  thing  are  the  very  life-blood  of  America,  the  name  has 
a  place  in  the  standard  and  authentic  currency  of  your  vocabu¬ 
lary.  Liberalism  is  a  word  with  many  shades  of  meaning,  it 
is  a  volume  of  many  chapters,  it  has  undergone  a  thousand 
vicissitudes  in  purpose  and  aspiration.  If  some  historian  were 
to  undertake  the  story  of  liberalism,  where  should  he  begin? 
You,  I  suppose,  would  open  with  the  memorable  Declaration  of 
1776,  that  you  all  know  by  heart;  how  among  self-evident 
truths  are  these :  That  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
that  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  formed  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned.  None  of  this  was  new  in  thought.  As  an  able  scholar 
of  your  own  has  said,  “  Jefferson  was  here  using  the  old  ver¬ 
nacular  of  English  aspirations  after  a  free, ‘manly,  and  well- 
ordered  political  life — a  vernacular  rich  in  stately  tradition  and 
noble  phrase,  to  be  found  in  a  score  or  a  thousand  of  champions 
in  many  camps — in  Buchanan,  Milton,  Hooker,  Locke,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Roger  Williams,  and  many  another  humbler  but  not 
less  strenuous  pioneer  and  confessor  of  freedom.”  Ah,  do 
not  fail  to  count  up,  and  count  up  often,  what  a  different  world 
it  would  have  been  but  for  that  island  in  the  distant  northern 
sea!  These  were  the  tributary  fountains  that,  as  time  went 
on,  swelled  into  the  broad  confluence  of  modem  time.  What 
was  new  in  1 776  was  the  transformation  of  thought  into  actual 
polity. 

The  Frenchman,  on  the  other  hand,  would  most  likely 
begin  his  exploration  of  modem  liberalism  with  Rousseau. 
By  the  first  vibrating  sentence  of  his  Social  contract,  “  Man  is 
bom  free;  yet  everywhere  he  is  in  chains,”  Rousseau  sent 
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a  passionate  thrill  thru  his  generation.  Then  came  the 
French  Revolution.  Of  no  event  in  history  are  estimates  so 
various.  Some  explain  it  as  the  upheaval  of  the  Celtic  sub¬ 
soil  out  of  the  Roman  stratum  which  formed  the  overlying 
arable  land,  representing  wealth,  intelligence,  energy.  To 
others  it  is  the  master-instance  of  the  genius  of  France,  so 
luminous  and  so  glowing,  so  combining  light  with  warmth,  so 
full,  as  Dollinger  says,  of  seductive  and  penetrating  com¬ 
municability.  Victor  Hugo  has  boldly  contended  for  the 
Revolution  that  it  was  the  greatest  step  in  progress  that 
humanity  has  made  since  Christ.  Goethe,  on  the  contrary,  the 
supreme  intelligence  of  that  age,  said :  “  We  can  discern  in  this 
monstrous  catastrophe  nothing  but  a  relentless  outbreak  of 
natural  forces ;  no  trace  of  that  which  we  love  to  signalize  as 
liberty.”  Here,  too,  our  island  had  a  share,  for  it  is  ideas  that 
matter.  America,  likewise,  had  a  share.  The  historical  thinker, 
like  Montesquieu,  equally  with  the  anti-historical  thinker, 
like  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  all  borrowed  political  ideas,  some 
ideas  deeper  than  political,  from  England.  Lafayette  and 
Brissot  and  the  Girondists  drew  their  inspiration  from  the 
ideas  that  a  dozen  years  before  had  triumphed  in  America. 

“  Ah,”  said  Marie  Antoinette,  when  the  thunderbolts  fell 
around  her,  “  the  time  of  illusion  is  past,  and  we  now  pay  dear 
for  all  our  infatuation  and  enthusiasm  for  the  American  war.” 
Thirteen  years  after  that  portentous  document  launched  at 
Philadelphia  in  1776,  the  revolutionists  in  Paris  tried  their 
hands.  They  produced  the  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
which  has  been  the  flaming  beacon-light  of  continental  liberal¬ 
ism  in  Europe  ever  since.  “  The  representatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,”  they  said,  “  constituted  as  a  national  assembly,  consider¬ 
ing  that  ignorance,  forgetfulness,  or  contempt  of  the  rights 
of  man  are  the  only  causes  of  misfortunes  and  the  corruption 
of  governments,  have  resolved  to  set  forth  in  a  solemn  declara¬ 
tion  the  natural,  inalienable,  and  sacred  rights  of  man.”  Men, 
they  went  on,  are  bom  free  and  equal  in  natural  and  impre¬ 
scriptible  rights;  and  these  rights  are  liberty,  property,  secu¬ 
rity,  and  resistance  to  oppression.  Liberty  consists  of  being  able 
to  do  whatever  does  not  hurt  other  people,  and  the  limits  of 
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the  exercise  of  natural '  rights  can  only  be  determined  by 
law. 

It  may  be  true  enough  that  no  set  of  propositions  framed 
by  men  have  ever  let  loose  more  swollen  floods  of  sophism, 
fallacy,  cant,  and  rant  than  all  this.  Yet  let  us  not  mistake. 
The  American  and  French  declarations  held  saving  doctrine, 
vital  truths,  and  quickening  fundamentals.  Party  names  may 
fade,  forms  of  words  may  grow  hollow,  the  letter  may  kill, 
but  what  was  true  in  the  spirit  lives  on. 

After  1815  liberalism  was  kept  rigorously  under,  but  the 
fires  never  died.  Bottomless  controversies  for  liberty  raged 
for  two  or  three  generations  about  charters,  securities,  and 
guarantees.  The  questions  that  for  many  years  held  the  field 
in  Europe  were  political  forms  of  government,  details  of  par¬ 
liamentary  machinery,  balance  in  constitutions,  the  virtues 
of  suffrage  universal,  of  suffrage  limited,  the  comparative 
merits  of  republic  and  monarchy.  The  second  French  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1830  was  still  dynastic  and  political.  Over  three 
hundred  different  constitutions  were  promulgated  in  Europe 
between  the  years  1800  and  1880.  The  people  were  to  be 
sovereign.  If  one  state  appropriated  a  piece  of  territory,  a 
plebiscite  was  sometimes  taken  of  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants 
— a  recognition  of  popular  principles  according  to  some,  but 
by  others  called  a  revolutionary  comedy.  They  had  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Naples  in  1820,  brought  to  a  glorious,  joyful,  and  in¬ 
toxicating  end  by  the  grant  of  a  constitution,  of  which  neither 
the  King  who  conceded  nor  the  people  who  went  mad -over  it, 
had  ever  read  a  word,  and  which  they  knew  nothing  about. 
So  slow  have  men  been  in  discovering  that  the  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment  are  much  less  important  than  the  forces  behind  them. 
Forms  are  only  important  as  they  leave  liberty  and  law  to 
awaken  and  control  the  energies  of  the  individual  man,  while 
at  the  same  time  giving  its  best  chance  to  the  common  good. 

When  the  French  set  Europe  in  a  blaze  with  their  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  they  were  nearly  all  of  them  think¬ 
ing  of  equality  in  political  power.  This  was  to  bring  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  an  early  stage  of  this  vast  change 
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in  the  modern  world  that  not  only  equality  of  right,  but 
equality  of  fact,  is  the  real  goal  of  the  social  art.  The  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848  came,  and  it  wrought  deeper  than  the  convulsion 
of  1789.  That  was  not  all.  Waving  the  red  flag,  it  alarmed 
crowned  heads  all  over  Europe  and  shook  down  thrones.  It 
had  ominous  inscriptions  on  its  banners.  It  terrified  property. 
Men  began  to  count  up  the  arguments,  or  shall  we  say  awoke 
questioning  instincts?  What  is  progress  doing  for  you  and 
me?  they  ask,  and  ask  more  loudly  in  all  lands — perhaps  even 
here.  Progress  may  be  grand  for  the  shepherds,  but  what 
of  the  sheep  ?  Socialism  slowly  grew  into  an  aggressive  force. 

What  is  progress  ?  It  is  best  to  be  slow  in  the  complex  arts 
of  politics  in  their  widest  sense,  and  not  to  hurry  to  define. 
If  you  want  a  platitude  there  is  nothing  for  supplying  it  like 
a  definition.  Or  shall  we  say  that  most  definitions  hang  be¬ 
tween  platitude  and  paradox?  There  are  said,  tho  I  have 
never  counted,  to  be  ten  thousand  definitions  of  religion. 
There  must  be  about  as  many  of  poetry.  There  can  hardly 
be  fewer  of  liberty,  or  even  of  happiness. 

I  am  not  bold  enough  to  try  a  definition.  I  will  not  try  to 
gauge  how  far  the  advance  of  moral  forces  has  kept  pace  with 
that  extension  of  material  forces  in  the  world  of  which  this 
continent,  conspicuous  before  all  others,  bears  such  astounding 
evidence.  This,  of  course,  is  the  question  of  questions,  be¬ 
cause  as  an  illustrious  English  writer — to  whom,  by  the  way, 
I  owe  my  friendship  with  your  founder  many  long  years  ago 
— as  Matthew  Arnold  said  in  America  here?  it  is  moral  ideas 
that  at  bottom  decide  the  standing  or  falling  of  states  and 
nations.  Without  opening  this  vast  discussion  at  large,  many 
a  sign  of  progress  is  beyond  mistake.  The  practice  of  asso¬ 
ciated  action — one  of  the  master-keys  of  progress — is  a  new 
force  in  a  hundred  fields,  and  with  immeasurable  diversity  of 
forms.  There  is  less  acquiescence  in  triumphant  wrong. 
Toleration  in  religion  has  been  called  the  best  fruit  of  the  last 
four  centuries,  and  in  spite  of  a  few  bigoted  survivals,  even 
in  our  United  Kingdom,  and  some  savage  outbreaks  of  hatred, 
half-religious,  half-racial,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  this 
glorious  gain  of  time  may  now  be  taken  as  secured.  Perhaps 
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of  all  the  contributions'of  America  to  human  civilization,  this 
is  greatest.  The  reign  of  Force  is  not  yet  over,  and  at  inter¬ 
vals  it  has  its  triumphant  hours,  but  Reason,  Justice,  Humanity 
fight  with  success  their  long  and  steady  battle  for  a  wider 
sway. 

Of  all  the  points  of  social  advance,  in  my  country  at  least, 
during  the  last  generation,  none  is  more  marked  than  the 
change  in  the  position  of  women,  in  respect  of  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty,  of  education,  of  access  to  new  callings.  As  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  material  well-being,  and  its  diffusion  among 
those  whose  labor  is  a  prime  factor  in  its  creation,  we  might 
grow  sated  with  the  jubilant  monotony  of  its  figures,  if  we 
did  not  take  good  care  to  remember,  in  the  excellent  words 
of  the  President  of  Harvard,  that  those  gains,  like  the  pros¬ 
perous  working  of  your  institutions  and  the  principles  by  which 
they  are  sustained,  are  in  essence  moral  contributions,  “  being 
principles  of  reason,  enterprise,  courage,  faith,  and  justice, 
over  passion,  selfishness,  inertness,  timidity,  and  distrust.”  It  is 
the  moral  impulses  that  matter.  Where  they  are  safe,  all  is  safe. 

When  this  and  the  like  is  said,  nobody  supposes  that  the 
last  word  has  been  spoken  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people 
either  in  America  or  Europe.  Republicanism  is  not  itself  a 
panacea  for  economic  difficulties.  Of  itself  it  can  neither  stifle 
nor  appease  the  accents  of  social  discontent.  So  long  as  it  has 
no  root  in  sour-eyed  envy,  this  discontent  itself  is  a  token  of 
progress.  I  came  upon  a  story  in  an  American  book  the 
other  day  of  a  retired  Cape  Cod  captain,  who  gave  the  writer 
a  list  of  things  that  entered  into  the  usual  consumption  of  a 
family  sixty  years  ago.  He  compared  the  list  with  the  articles 
now  used  in  the  same  neighborhood.  After  reflecting,  he  said : 
“  My  father  wanted  fifteen  things.  He  got  about  ten,  and 
worried  because  he  did  not  get  the  other  five.  Now,  I  want 
forty  things,  and  I  get  thirty ;  but  I  worry  more  about  the  ten 
I  can’t  get  than  the  old  man  used  to  about  the  five  he  couldn’t 
get.”  Shall  we  say  that  one  clause  in  any  definition  of  ad¬ 
vance  in  civilization  might  be  that  progress  lies  in  the  constant 
increase  in  the  number  of  things  wanted,  in  the  number  of 
those  who  want  them,  and  the  greater  worry  if  the  things 
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wanted  are  not  got?  What,  cries  the  skeptic,  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  all  the  hopes  of  the  time  when  France  stood  upon 
the  top  of  golden  hours?  Do  not  let  us  fear  the  challenge. 
Much  has  come  of  them.  And  over  the  old  hopes  time  has 
brought  a  stratum  of  new. 

Liberalism  is  sometimes  suspected  of  being  cold  to  these 
new  hopes,  and  you  may  often  hear  it  said  that  liberalism  is 
already  superseded  by  socialism.  That  a  change  is  passing 
over  party  names  in  Europe  is  plain,  but  you  may  be  sure  that 
no  change  in  name  will  extinguish  these  principles  of  society 
which  are  rooted  in  the  nature  of  things  and  are  accredited 
by  their  success.  Twice  America  has  saved  liberalism  in  Great 
Britain.  The  War  for  Independence  in  the  eighteenth  century 
was  the  defeat  of  usurping  power  no  less  in  England  than 
here.  The  war  for  union  in  the  nineteenth  century  gave  the 
decisive  impulse  to  a  critical  extension  of  suffrage  and  an  era 
of  popular  reform  in  the  mother  country.  Any  miscarriage 
of  democracy  here  reacts  against  progress  in  Great  Britain. 

At  least  one  writer  of  history,  by  no  means  apt  to  burn 
incense  at  the  altars  of  democracy,  affirms  that  the  principle 
of  giving  final  and  decisive  rights  to  the  majority  is  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  momentous  practical  invention  ever  made  in  the 
department  of  politics. 

Abstract  or  logical  objections  to  popular  government  are 
only  too  easily  discovered.  So  they  are  to  any  other  form  of 
government.  Able  men  are  now  arguing  in  France  and  else¬ 
where  that  the  rule  of  majorities  is  fatal  to  liberty,  because  it 
means  the  possible  oppression  of  half  the  community  minus 
one  by  half  plus  one.  Or,  they  would  say,  if  you  deduct  those 
who  don’t  vote  or  are  disqualified,  then  it  may  mean  oppression 
of  two-thirds  by  one-third.  Or,  if  you  include  women  and 
children,  then  it  may  even  mean  oppression  of  four-fifths  by 
one-fifth.  All  we  can  answer  is  that,  so  far  as  experience  has 
yet  gone,  a  modem  community  as  a  whole  is  likely  to  be  a 
great  deal  better  off  under  the  rule  of  half  its  numbers  plus  one 
than  it  would  be  under  the  rule  of  one  minus  the  half.  The 
problems  of  popular  government  are  as  many  as  the  objections 
to  it.  They  are  as  various  as  the  lands  in  which  representative 
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forms  of  government  subsist.  In  Austria,  with  its  clashing 
nationalities,  they  are  flagrant.  In  Australia  they  end  in  dead¬ 
lock.  I  know  its  difhculties  in  my  own  country,  and  I  have 
listened  and  read  for  years  of  the  difficulties  of  reformers 
here.  The  party  system,  without  that  division  of  controlling 
principle  which  is  the  salt  of  party,  must  in  any  country  be  a 
peril.  Yet  a  man  must  be  ill-read  in  history  who  thinks  that 
jobbery  and  corruption  came  in  with  democracy.  All  politics 
are  a  rough  second  best.  That  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  strenuously  exert  ourselves  to  make  them  as  good  as  we 
can.  It  is  no  reason  why  we  should  by  unmanly  fastidiousness 
or  apathy  let  them  sink  into  third  best,  or  not  best  at  all.  Let 
us  above  all  things  keep  free  of  that  fatal  source,  even  in  su¬ 
perior  minds,  of  mental  impoverishment,  that  comes  of  ex¬ 
pecting  more  from  life  and  the  world  than  the  world  and  life 
have  to  give.  Only  let  us  each  make  sure  of  one  inexorable 
expectation,  year  in  and  year  out — to  demand  the  uttermost 
from  ourselves. 

If  you  seek  the  real  meaning  of  most  modern  disparagement 
of  popular  or  parliamentary  government  it  is  no  more  than 
this,  that  no  politics  will  suffice  of  themselves  to  make  a  nation’s 
soul.  What  could  be  more  true?  Who  says  it  will?  But  we 
may  depend  upon  it  that  the  soul  will  be  best  kept  alive  in  a 
nation  where  there  is  the  highest  proportion  of  those  who,  in 
the  phrase  of  an  old  worthy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  think 
it  part  of  a  man’s  religion  to  see  that  his  country  be  well 
governed. 

Democracy,  they  tell  us,  is  afflicted  by  mediocrity  and  by 
sterility.  But  has  not  democracy,  in  my  country  as  in  yours, 
shown  before  now  that  it  well  knows  how  to  choose  rulers 
neither  mediocre  nor  sterile ;  men  more  than  the  equals  in  un¬ 
selfishness,  in  rectitude,  in  clear  sight,  in  force,  of  any  absolut¬ 
ist  statesman  that  ever  in  times  past  bore  the  scepter?  If  I 
live  a  few  months,  or  it  may  be  even  a  few  weeks  longer,  I 
hope  to  have  seen  something  of  three  elections — one  in  Canada, 
one  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  other  here.  With  us,  in 
resp)ect  of  leadership,  and  apart  from  height  of  social  prestige, 
the  personage  corresponding  to  the  President  is,  as  you  know, 
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the  Prime  Minister.  Our  general  election  this  time,  owing  to 
personal  accidents  of  the  passing  hour,  may  not  determine  quite 
exactly  who  shall  be  the  Prime  Minister,  but  it  will  determine 
the  party  from  whom  the  Prime  Minister  shall  be  taken. 

On  normal  occasions  our  election  of  a  Prime  Minister  is  as 
direct  and  personal  as  yours,  and  in  choosing  a  member  of 
Parliament  people  were  really  for  a  whole  generation  choosing 
whether  Disraeli  or  Gladstone  or  Salisbury  should  be  head  of 
the  government. 

The  one  central  difference  between  your  system  and  ours 
is  that  the  American  President  is  in  for  a  fixed  time,  whereas 
the  British  Prime  Minister  depends  on  the  support  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  if  he  loses  that  his  power  may  not  endure  a 
twelvernonth ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  keeps  it  he  may  hold 
office  for  a  dozen  years.  There  are  not  many  more  interest¬ 
ing  or  important  questions  in  political  discussion  than  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  our  Cabinet  government  or  your  Presidential  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  is  the  better.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
argue  it. 

The  Cabinet — an  essentially  different  body  from  that  to 
which  you  give  the  name — is,  as  you  know,  a  committee  chosen 
from  the  two  houses  of  Parliament.  In  their  hands  is  placed 
the  executive  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament; 
and  for  good  reasons  or  bad  much  more  power  than  hitherto, 
both  executive  and  legislative,  is  now  finding  its  way  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  this  body  of  Ministers,  who  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms  responsible  to  it  and  who  are  bound  to  make  good 
in  person  all  their  proceedings  before  it.  The  composition, 
the  complexion,  the  authority,  the  whole  drift  and  policy  of 
a  Cabinet  may  and  often  do  change  during  its  life,  to  meet 
circumstances  and  the  temper  of  Commons.  It  has  been  un¬ 
til  now  in  principle  and  in  fact  quickly  responsive  to  the  forces 
of  public  opinion  outside. 

This  is  claimed  as  one  of  the  advantages  belonging  to  a 
Cabinet  over  an  executive  installed  and  irremovable  for  a  fixed 
time.  Some  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  find  in  this  a  disad¬ 
vantage  and  a  weakness.  They  say  that  it  keeps  public  men 
incessantly  performing  like  dancers  on  a  tight  rope;  that  it 
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exposes  the  executive  to  sudden  gusts  of  popular  passion ;  that 
it  does  not  secure  time,  as  your  fixed  term  may  do,  for  sober 
second  thoughts  to  prevail ;  that  it  lays  public  opinion  or  senti¬ 
ment  more  at  the  mercy  of  a  demagog.  I  do  not  think  that 
our  experience  makes  this  sort  of  consideration  good.  Be¬ 
tween  now  and  our  great  reform  bill  of  1832,  that  broke  into, 
tho  it  did  not  by  any  means  destroy,  the  rule  of  territorial 
aristocracy — a  period  of  seventy-two  years — we  had  twenty  or 
twenty-one  administrations.  This  would  give  an  average 
duration  of  three  and  a  half  years,  but  four  of  these  adminis¬ 
trations  were  six  years  in  power  and  six  were  four  years  or 
more.  Take  another  figure. 

Between  1868  and  now — a  period  of  thirty-six  years — we 
have  had  eight  ministries.  This  would  give  an  average  life  of 
four  and  a  half  years.  Of  these  eight  governments  five  lasted 
over  five  years.  Broadly  speaking,  then,  our  executive  gov¬ 
ernments  have  lasted  about  the  length  of  your  fixed  term.  As 
for  ministers  swept  away  by  a  gust  of  passion,  I  can  only 
recall  the  overthrow  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1858  for  being 
thought  too  subservient  to  France.  For  my  own  part  I  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  by  its  free  play,  its  comparative  fluidity,  its 
rapid  flexibility  of  adaptation,  our  Cabinet  system  has  most  to 
say  for  itself. 

Whether  democracy  will  make  for  peace  we  all  have  yet  to 
see.  So  far  democracy  has  done  little  in  Europe  to  protect 
us  against  the  turbid  whirlpools  of  a  military  age.  When  the 
evils  of  rival  states,  antagonistic  races,  territorial  claims,  and 
all  the  other  formulae  of  international  conflict  are  felt  to  be  un¬ 
bearable,  and  the  curse  becomes  too  great  to  be  any  longer 
borne,  a  school  of  teachers  will  perhaps  arise  to  pick  up  again 
the  thread  of  the  best  writers  and  wisest  rulers  on  the  eve  of 
the  revolution.  Movement  in  this  region  of  human  things 
has  not  all  been  progressive.  If  we  survey  the  European 
courts  from  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  down  to  the 
French  Revolution,  we  note  the  marked  growth  of  a  distinctly 
international  and  pacific  spirit.  At  no  era  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory  can  we  find  so  many  European  statesmen  striving  after 
peace  and  the  good  government  of  which  peace  is  the  best  ally. 
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That  sentiment  came  to  a  violent  end  when  Napoleon  arose  to 
scourge  the  world. 

Nobody  believes  that  until  the  day  when,  in  Jefferson’s 
rather  peculiar  phrase,  the  world  has  “  ripened  to  a  complete 
emancipation  of  human  nature,”  all  swords  will  be  beaten  into 
plowshares  and  all  spears  into  pruning  hooks.  But  bright 
signs  shine  on  the  horizons  of  our  time.  Strenuous  efforts  are 
being  made  to  improve  that  body  of  accepted  usages  and  regu¬ 
lations  which  we  call  international  law.  The  progress  of 
arbitration,  tho  the  impatient  may  find  it  slow,  is  very  real, 
and  considering  the  impediments,  it  is  extraordinary.  The 
Hague  Tribunal  opens  a  new  door  of  hope.  Already  two  of 
the  lesser  states  of  Europe  have  agreed  to  submit  all  disputes 
of  whatever  kind  that  may  arise  between  them  to  its  decision. 
While  all  of  us — in  face  of  the  new  and  extraordinary  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  forces  of  race  and  nation — ^take  good  care 
meanwhile  to  keep  our  powder  dry,  let  us  at  least  dream  of  a 
day  to  come  when  mightier  states  will  do  something  to  follow 
that  example.  Time  was  when  Holland,  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  was  the  refuge  of  free  churches  and 
free  printing  presses,  and  it  is  a  continuity  of  noble  tradition 
that  Holland  should  now  be  the  formal  and  accredited  refuge 
of  public  right  and  the  world’s  peace.  Of  all  the  manifold 
wise  and  good  purposes  to  which  the  founder  of  this  institute 
of  yours  has  lent  munificent  aid  there  is  not  one  that  should 
command  more  of  our  sympathy  and  admiration  than  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  building  of  a  hall  at  The  Hague,  where  this 
most  august  of  courts  is  to  conduct  its  thrice-blessed  mission. 
Herbert  Spencer — who  was  so  much  and  for  so  long  your 
founder’s  friend  and  mine — boldly  advanced  the  doctrine  that 
the  suppression  of  antagonism  between  nations  is  the  one  re¬ 
form  that  would  bring  all  other  moral  reforms  in  its  train. 

John  Morley 


London,  England 


SOCIAL  CULTURE  IN  THE  FORM  OF  EDUCATION 
AND  RELIGION  ^ 


I 

According  to  the  ingenious  and  suggestive  scheme  of  classi¬ 
fication  of  Arts  and  Science  adopted  by  the  Director  and  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Board  of  this  International  Congress,  Social 
Regulation  forms  the  sixth  division  and  Social  Culture  the 
seventh  division  of  the  entire  program.  Social  Regulation  is 
made  to  include  as  sub-topics,  politics,  jurisprudence,  and 
social  science,  while  Social  Culture  includes  education  and 
religion.  Politics  and  jurisprudence  have  to  do  with  the 
State,  while  social  science  is  conceived  as  including  for  its 
objects  the  civil  community  in  its  industrial,  municipal,  and 
family  groups,  and  in  its  providential  and  protective  aspects. 

Social  Culture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  common  name  or 
title  for  the  two  branches  of  theory  and  practice  that  deal 
with  the  self-development  of  the  individual  under  the  direction 
of  the  church  and  the  school. 

This  is  our  division, — the  seventh  and  last  in  the  entire 
scheme  of  classification, — and  it  is  the  topic  of  this  hour’s  dis¬ 
cussion  to  consider  the  unity  of  Education  and  Religion. 

II 

I  shall  announce  as  my  thesis,  that:  Social  Culture  is  the 
training  of  the  individual  for  social  institutions. 

Man  by  his  social  institutions  secures  the  adjustment  of  the 
individual  to  the  social  whole — the  social  unit.  The  person,  or 
individual,  comes  into  such  harmony  and  co-operation  with 
human  society  as  a  whole  that  he  may  receive  a  share  of  all 
the  production  of  his  fellow-men ;  be  protected  against  violence 

■’  Paper  read  before  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  Division  G 
Social  Culture),  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Septem¬ 
ber  19-24,  1904. 
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by  their  united  strength;  given  the  privilege  of  accumulating 
property  and  of  enjoying  it  in  peace  and  security,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  escape  from  sudden  approaches  of  famine  and 
penury  by  reason  of  seasonal  extremes  or  by  reason  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  infancy,  old  age,  disease,  or  of  the  perturbations 
affecting  the  community.  And  finally,  there  is  participation 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  race — the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the 
knowledge  that  comes  from  the  scientific  inventory  of  nature  in 
all  its  kingdoms,  and  of  human  life  on  the  globe  in  all  its 
varied  experiments,  successful  and  unsuccessful;  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  gaining  an  insight  into  the  higher  results  of  science 
in  the  field  of  discovery  of  laws  and  principles — the  permanent 
forms  of  existence  under  the  variable  conditions  of  time  and 
place.  Finally,  we  may  share  thru  our  membership  in  the 
social  unity  in  the  moral  insights  that  have  resulted  from  the 
discipline  of  pain — the  defeats  and  discomfitures  arising  from 
the  choice  of  mistaken  careers  on  the  part  of  individuals  and 
entire  communities.  The  ’  sin  and  error  of  men  have 
vicariously  helped  the  race  by  great  object  lessons  which 
have  taught  mankind  thru  all  the  ages,  and  now  teach 
the  present  generation  of  men, — all  the  more  effectively 
because  of  the  devices  of  our  civilization  which  not  only 
make  the  records  of  the  past  accessible  to  each  and  every 
individual,  but  institute  a  present  means  of  intercommunication 
by  and  thru  which  each  people — each  individual — may  see 
from  day  to  day  the  unfolding  of  the  drama  of  human  history. 

The  good  of  this  unity  of  the  individual  with  the  social 
whole  by  means  of  institutions  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  it  re-enforces  the  individual  by  the  labor  of  all,  the  thought 
of  all,  and  the  good  fortune  of  all.  It  takes  from  him  only 
his  trifling  contribution  from  his  trade  or  vocation  and  gives 
in  return  a  share  in  the  gigantic  aggregate  of  productions  of 
all  mankind.  It  receives  from  him  the  experience  of  his  little 
life  and  gives  him  in  return  the  experience  of  the  race,  .a 
myriad  of  myriads  strong,  and  working  thru  millenniums. 

.  What  Thomas  Hobbes  said  of  the  blessings  of  the  political 
whole,  the  State,  is  true  when  applied  to  civilization  as  an  inter¬ 
national  combination  of  States : 
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“  Outside  of  the  State/’  said  he,  “  is  found  only  the 
dominion  of  the  passions,  war,  fear,  poverty,  filth,  isolation, 
barbarism,  ignorance,  and  savagery;  while  in  the  State  is 
found  the  dominion  of  reason,  peace,  security,  riches,  ornament, 
sociability,  elegance,  science,  and  good  will.” 

With  this  point  of  view  we  see  at  a  glance  the  potency  of 
the  arts  of  social  culture,  fitting  as  they  do  the  individual  for  a 
co-operative  life  with  his  fellow-men  in  the  institutions  of 
civilization. 

Ill 

My  thesis  proceeds  from  this  insight  to  lay  down  the  doctrine 
that  the  first  social  culture  is  religion  and  that  religion  is  the 
foundation  of  social  life  in  so  far  as  that  social  life  belongs  to 
the  history  of  civilization.  Religion  in  the  first  place  is  not 
merely  the  process  of  an  individual  mind,  but  it  is  a  great  social 
process  of  intellect  and  will  and  heart.  Its  ideas  are  not  the 
unaided  thoughts  of  individual  scholars,  but  the  aggregate  re¬ 
sults  of  a  social  activity  of  intellect,  so  to  speak ;  each  thought 
of  the  individual  being  modified  by  the  thought  of  his  com¬ 
munity  so  that  it  comes  to  the  individual  with  the  substantial 
impress  of  authority. 

There  is  a  religious  social  process,  the  most  serious  of  all 
social  activity.  In  it  the  religious  view  of  the  world  is  shaped 
end  delivered  to  the  individual  by  authority  such  as  cannot  be 
resisted  by  him  except  with  martyrdom.  Each  modification 
in  the  body  of  religious  doctrine  has  'come  thru  individual 
innovation,  but  at  the  expense  of  disaster  to  his  life.  He  had 
to  sacrifice  his  life  so  far  as  his  ordinary  prosperity  was  con¬ 
cerned,  and  his  doctrine  had  to  be  taken  up  by  his  fellow-men 
acting  as  social  whole,  and  translated  into  their  mode  of  view¬ 
ing  divine  revelation  before  it  effected  a  modification  in  the 
popular  faith.  It  was  a  process  of  social  assimilation  of  the 
product  of  the  individual  comparable  to  the  physiologic  process 
by  which  the  organs  of  the  body  take  up  a  portion  of  food  and 
convert  it  into  a  blood-corpuscle,  before  adding  it  to  the  bodily 
structure. 

So  in  the  living  church  of  a  people  goes  on  forever  the  great 
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process  of  receiving  new  views  from  its  members,  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  include  not  only  the  Saint  Bernards,  but  also  the  Voltaires. 
The  Church  receives  the  new  views,  but  does  not  by  any  means 
adopt  them  until  it  has  submitted  them  to  the  negative  process 
of  criticism  and  elimination,  and  finally  to  the  transforming 
process  that  selects  the  available  portions  for  assimilation  and 
nutriment.  This  is  certainly  the  slowest  and  most  conservative 
spiritual  process  that  goes  on  in  civilization.  But  it  is  by  all 
means  the  most  salutary.  The  individuals  that  suggest  the 
most  radical  modifications  are  swiftly  set  aside,  and  their  result 
is  scarcely  visible  in  the  body  of  faith  transmitted  to  the  next 
generation. 

It  is  clear  this  conservatism  is  necessary.  Any  new  modi¬ 
fication  of  doctrine  gets  adopted  only  by  the  readjustment  of 
individuals  within  the  communion  or  church.  All  the  inertia 
of  the  institution  is  against  it.  Again,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
but  desirable,  because  it  is  a  purification  process,  the  trans¬ 
mutation  of  what  is  individual  and  tainted  with  idiosyncrasy, 
into  what  is  universal  and  well  adapted  for  all  members  within 
the  communion.  The  Church  must  prove  all  things  and  hold 
fast  to  that  which  can  stand  the  test.  The  test  is  furnished 
by  what  is  old,  by  what  is  already  firmly  fixed  in  the  body  of 
religious  faith.  If  its  foundations  could  be  uprooted  so  that 
religion  gave  up  the  body  of  its  faith,  all  authority  would  go 
at  once  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  the  relation  of  the  institu¬ 
tional  whole  to  the  individuals  within  it.  Such  an  event  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  in  a  realizing  sense,  but  a  study  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  in  the  French  Revolution  aids  one  to  gain  a 
point  of  view.  When  a  citizen  finds  himself  in  a  social  whole 
in  which  all  the  principles  that  have  governed  the  community 
have  become  shaky,  he  gets  to  be  unable  to  count  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  set  of  social  reactions  in  his  neighbors  from  day  to 
day,  or  to  calculate  what  motives  they  may  entertain  in  their 
minds  in  the  presence  of  any  practical  situation.  He  is  forced 
into  an  attitude  of  universal  suspicion  of  the  intentions  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  he  is  in  his  turn  a  general  object  of  sus¬ 
picion  hirnself.  The  solution  forced  on  the  community  is  the 
adoption,  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  of  death  for  all  sus- 
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pected  ones.  But  the  more  deaths  the  more  suspicion.  For 
the  relatives  of  the  slain — those  who  yesterday  were  with  us, 
but  who  endeavored  to  dissuade  us  from  guillotining  their  par¬ 
ents,  brothers,  or  cousins — as  to  those  we  are  warranted  in 
suspecting  that  they  to-day  are  planning  a  new  revolution  and 
to-morrow  may  put  us  to  death. 

We  may  by  this,  after  a  sort,  realize  the  situation  when  the 
foundations  of  religious  belief  are  utterly  broken  up. 

Fortunately  for  us  our  civilization  carries  with  it  even  under 
varying  creeds,  sects,  and  denominations,  the  great  body  of 
religious  belief  unquestioned.  Only  the  Nihilists  offer  a 
radical  denial  to  this  body  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  we  can 
see  how  easily  we  might  come  to  a  Reign  of  Terror  if  it  were 
possible  to  spread  this  Nihilistic  doctrine  widely  among  any 
considerable  class  of  our  people.  For  the  Nihilistic  view  would 
extend  its  death-remedy  after  the  destruction  of  its  enemies, 
to  its  own  ranks,  and  guillotine  its  own  Robespierres  by  rea¬ 
son  of  suspicion  and  distrust  entertained  toward  one’s  accom¬ 
plices. 

The  substantiality  of  the  view  of  religion  is  the  basis  of 
civilization.  It  holds  conservatively  to  elementary  notions  of 
an  affirmative  character  such  as  the  monogamic  marriage, 
the  protection  of  helpless  infancy  in  certain  fundamental  rights, 
the  protection  of  women ;  the  care  for  the  aged  and  the  weak¬ 
lings  of  society ;  private  ownership  of  property,  including  under 
property  land  and  franchises  as  well  as  movable  chattels. 
The  Church  includes  in  its  fundamentals  the  security  of  life 
against  violence,  and  makes  murder  the  most  heinous  of  crimes. 
It  insists  on  respect  for  established  law  and  for  the  magistrates 
themselves.  It  even  goes  so  far  as  to  protect  the  heretic  and 
to  insure  the  private  right  of  the  individual  to  dissent  from  the 
established  or  prevalent  religious  creeds  so  far  as  Church 
worship  or  dogmas  of  theology  are  concerned.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  community  as  social  whole  would  be  obliged  to  limit 
its  toleration  of  private  creeds  were  there  a  great  extension  of 
Nihilism  possible  or  were  there  to  arise  sects  that  attacked  the 
sacredness  of  the  family  institution — ^by  polygamy,  for  example, 
or  by  the  abolition  of  marriage;  or  sects  that  attacked  civil 
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society  by  attempting  practically  to  abolish  the  ownership  of 
property  (Proudhon  said  “  All  property  is  robbery”) ;  or  by 
the  denial  of  the  right  of  laborers  to  contract  with  employers 
for  their  labor. 

When  we  study  these  fundamental  ideas  common  to  the 
different  confessions  of  our  composite  church,. we  see  at  once 
how  powerful  is  the  established  doctrine  of  the  prevailing 
religious  ideal  in  our  civilization  in  exerting  an  authoritative 
control  over  individuals  as  to  belief  and  practice. 

IV 

Many  people  have  come  to  believe  in  this  age  of  greatly 
extended  religious  toleration,  that  the  Church  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  is  moribund,  and  that  its  authority  is  about  to  disappear 
wholly  from  the  earth  in  an  age  of  science,  of  the  ballot  box, 
and  of  universal  secular  education  at  public  expense.  It 
would  seem  to  them  that  public  opinion  is  sufficient  or  about 
to  become  sufficient  by  means  of  the  newspaper  and  the  book 
to  secure  life,  personal  liberty,  and  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
happiness  without  the  necessity  for  a  religious  provision  for 
social  culture.  Only  the  culture  that  comes  from  the  secular 
school  is  adjudged  to  be  necessary  for  all. 

For  the  proper  consideration  of  this  question  it  is  necessary 
to  take  up  more  fundamentally  the  origin  and  real  function 
of  religion.  We  shall  find  two  fundamental  views  of  nature 
and  man  the  foundation  of  two  opposite  religious  movements 
in  the  world  history — the  Christian  and  the  Oriental.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  of  these  views  our  free  secular  life,  our  science  and 
the  arts,  our  literature  and  our  productive  industry  and  our 
commerce,  are  utterly  perverse  and  not  to  be  tolerated  on  any 
terms. 

A  year  ago  or  more  there  .was  published  a  letter  written  by 
an  Arab  Sheik  of  Bagdad  to  the  editor  of  a  Paris  newspaper  j 

(Lo  Revue  for  March,  1902),  in  which  he  expressed  admira¬ 
tion  for  certain  external  characteristics  of  European  civiliza¬ 
tion,  but  found  no  words  bitter  enough  for  his  detestation  of 
the  Christian  religion  professed  by  all  European  nations.  To 
him  it  was  all  a  horrible  blasphemy.  The  pure  One  as 
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preached  in  the  Koran  is  sovereign  and  transcendent,  and  to 
speak  of  it  as  Divine-human,  or  as  triune  in  the  Christian 
sense,  is  to  the  Mohammedan  an  act  of  unspeakable  sacrilege. 
Therefore  if  our  triumphs  in  science  and  art  flow  from  our 
religion  the  worshiper  of  Islam  must  regard  them  as  his  mortal 
foe.*  And  yet  the  Arab  Sheik  is  much  nearer  to  the  Christian 
view  than  is  the  Buddhist  or  the  Brahmin.  The  East  Indian 
view  holds  a  first  principle  that  repudiates  or  shuts  out  from 
its  attributes  consciousness  and  will  and  feeling — all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  personality.  But  the  Allah  of  the  Koran  is  personal 
and  in  an  important  sense  ethical,  having  the  attributes  of 
righteousness  and  goodness  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  by  the  Hanyf  preachers  of  the  Ebionitic  sect  of  Old 
Testament  Christians  who  proselyted  Mohammed,  as  shown 
by  Sprenger.*  But  Brahma  is  above  the  ethical  distinctions 

*  Le  Dernier  mot  deF Islam  i  F Europe.  Par  le  Sheikh  Abdul  Hagk  de  Bagdad; 
Paris,  La  Revue  No.  5  (ist  March,  1902).  Passage  translated  from  the  beginning: 

"  Christian  Peoples  :  The  hatred  of  Islam  against  Europe  is  implacable.  After 
ages  of  effort  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  us,  the  only  result  to-day  is  that  we 
detest  you  more  than  ever.  This  civilization  of  yours  and  its  marvels  of  progress 
which  have  rendered  you  so  rich  and  so  powerful,  be  it  known  to  you  that  we  hate 
them  and  we  spurn  them  with  our  very  souls  .  .  .  the  Mohammedan  religion  is 
to-day  in  open  hostility  against  your  world  of  progress.  .  .  We  explain  how  it  is 
that  we  spurn  with  horror  not  only  your  religious  doctrines  but  all  your  science,  all 
your  arts,  and  everything  that  comes  from  Christian  Europe  ...  I  the  humble 
Sheik  Abdul  Hagk,  member  of  the  holy  Panislamistic  league,  come  with  a  special 
mission  to  explain  clearly  how  this  comes  to  be.  .  .  Our  creed  is  this  :  There  is 
in  the  universe  one  sole  being,  God,  source  of  all  power,  of  all  light,  of  all  truth, 
of  all  justice,  and  of  all  goodness;  He  has  not  been  generated;  He  has  not  gener¬ 
ated  anyone.  He  is  single,  infinite,  eternal  ;  Alone,  He  wished  to  be  known  ;  He 
made  the  universe.  He  created  man.  He  surrounded  man  with  the  splendors  of 
creation  and  imposed  on  him  the  sacred  duty  of  worshiping  Him  alone.  To  wor¬ 
ship  continually  this  only  God  is  man’s  only  mission  on  earth.  Man’s  soul  is  im¬ 
mortal  ;  his  life  on  earth  only  a  probation  .  .  .  the  supreme  duty  of  man  to  wor¬ 
ship  the  only  God  and  to  sacrifice  himself  to  Him  without  reserve  ;  the  sum  of  all 
iniquity  to  renounce  the  only  God  and  to  worship  a  false  God  .  .  .  for  us  Mus¬ 
sulmans  there  is  a  world  containing  only  two  kinds  of  human  beings,  believers  and 
infidels  (mecreants);  love,  charity,  brotherhood  to  the  believers  ;  contempt,  dis¬ 
gust,  hatred,  and  war  for  the  infidels.  Among  the  infidels  the  most  hated  and  the 
most  criminal  are  those  who  worship  God  but  ascribe  to  Him  earthly  parents,  or 
fatherhood,  or  a  human  mother.  Such  monstrous  blindness  seems  to  us  to  surpass 
all  measure  of  iniquity  :  the  presence  among  us  of  infidels  of  this  kind  is  the  plague 
of  our  life  ;  their  doctrine  is  a  direct  menace  to  the  purity  of  our  faith  ;  contact 
with  them  is  defilement,  and  any  relation  with  them  whatever  a  torment  to  our 
souls.” 

’  Das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  des  Mohammed ;  Berlin,  1869.  Chapter  I,  p.  16-27, 
37-47,  60,  69,  70-77,  101-107. 
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of  good  and  evil,  and  goodness  and  righteousness  are  as  naught 
to  him  and  to  the  Yogi  who  seeks  by  mortification  to  get  rid  of 
his  selfhood. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  find,  by  the  well-known  road  taken  by 
the  philosophy  of  history,  the  twofold  root  of  all  human  ex¬ 
perience  which  gives  rise  to  the  religious  insights  which  in 
their  first  form  of  external  authority  govern  human  life  before 
the  advent  of  the  stage  of  reflection  and  individual  free 
thought — religion  before  secular  education. 

v 

Examine  life  and  human  experience  as  we  may,  we  find 
our  attention  drawn  to  two  aspects  or  opposite  poles,  so  to 
speak,  of  each  object  presented  to  us. 

The  first  aspect  includes  all  that  is  directly  perceivable  by 
the  five  senses,  sight,  sound,  smell,  taste,  and  touch.  This  is 
the  aspect  of  immediate  existence. 

But  experience  begins  at  once  to  go  beyond  the  immediate 
aspect  and  to  find  that  it  is  a  product  or  effect  of  outlying 
causes.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  it  as  an  immediate  exist¬ 
ence,  it  now  comes  to  be  for  us  an  effect  or  mediated  exist¬ 
ence. 

If  we  call  the  first  aspect  an  effect,  we  shall  call  this  second 
aspect  a  causal  process. 

Each  immediate  object,  whether  it  be  thing  or  event,  is  an 
effect,  and  beyond  it  we  seek  the  causes  that  explain  it.  The 
first  pole  of  existence  is  therefore  immediate  existence,  and 
the  second  is  the  causal  chain  in  which  the  object,  whether  it 
be  considered  as  thing  or  as  event,  is  found. 

Since  the  causal  process  contains  the  explanation  of  im¬ 
mediate  existence,  the  knowledge  which  is  of  most  importance 
is  that  knowledge  which  includes  the  completest  chain  of  causa¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  primal  cause  which  contains  the 
fullness  of  explanation.  And  the  mind  of  the  human  race 
has  devoted  itself  chiefly  to  the  question  of  first  cause. 

In  this  search,  as  already  suggested,  it  has  been  the  mind  of 
the  social  whole  of  a  people  that  has  done  the  thinking  rather 
than  the  minds  of  mere  individuals.  Even  the  most  enlight- 
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ened  individuals  and  the  most  original  and  capable  ones  have 
borrowed  the  main  body  of  their  ideas  from  the  religious 
tradition  of  their  people,  and  thqir  success  in  effecting  modi¬ 
fications  and  new  features  in  the  existing  creed  has  been  due  to 
the  co-operation  of  like-minded  contemporaries  which  assisted 
the  utterance  of  the  new  idea  so  far  as  to  make  it  prevail. 
Again  the  collisions  of  peoples  settled  by  war  and  conquest 
have  brought  about  new  syntheses  of  religious  doctrine  which 
have  resulted  in  deeper  religious  insight  and  more  consistent 
views  of  the  divine  nature. 

It  has  been  the  long-continued  process  of  pondering  on  the 
second  aspect  of  things  and  events,  the  second  pole  of  ex¬ 
perience,  that  has  reached  the  religious  dogmas  of  the  greater 
and  greatest  religions  of  human  history — a  process  of  social 
units  in  which  whole  peoples  have  merged. 

This  process  has  been  a  study  of  the  question  how  the  per- 
pect  One  can  be  conceived  as  making  a  world  of  imperfect 
beings.  For  imperfect  or  derivative  beings  demand  another 
order  of  being,  an  originating  source,  as  a  logical  condition  of 
existence.  But  this  source  must  explain  not  only  the  effi¬ 
cient  cause  of  the  imperfect  but  also  the  motive  or  pur¬ 
pose,  the  final  cause  or  end  of  the  creation  of  the  imperfect 
being. 

There  are  two  great  steps  which  religion  takes  after  it  leaves 
ancestor-worship  and  other  forms  of  animism,  in  which  dis¬ 
embodied  individuals  as  good  or  evil  demons  reign  as  personal 
causes  in  an  order  above  the  natural  order  of  things  and  events 
which  are  immediately  present  to  our  senses. 

As  the  intellect  of  man  became  developed,  socially  and 
individually,  the  great  step  was  taken  above  all  secondary 
causes  to  a  first  cause  transcending  nature  and  also  tran¬ 
scending  time  and  space,  the  logical  conditions  of  finitude  and 
multiplicity. 

The  transcendent  unity,  in  which  all  things  and  events  lost 
their  individual  being  and  mingled  in  one  chaotic  confusion, 
is  conceived  as  a  great  void  into  which  all  things  and  events 
are  resolved  when  traced  to  their  first  principle. 

Transcendence  was  in  the  first  stage  of  religious  con- 
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templation  the  important  attribute  to  be  kept  in  mind  when 
thinking  of  the  First  Cause. 

To  halt  in  this  thought  of  mere  transcendence  of  the  world 
meant  pantheism  in  the  sense  that  the  One  is  conceived  to 
possess  all  being  and  to  be  devoid  of  finitude.  It  exists  apart 
in  an  order  above  all  finitude,  as  found  in  our  experience.  To 
deny  all  relation  to  finitude  comes  as  a  result  from  this  ab¬ 
stract  thought  of  the  infinite.  It  is  the  nothing  of  the  world 
of  experience  and  is  to  be  thought  of  as  its  dissolution.  The 
philosophy  of  Kapila  in  the  Sankhya  Karika,  the  religion  of 
both  the  Yoga  doctrines,  the  Yoga  of  complete  ascetisism  (of 
Patanjali)  as  well  as  the  Karma  Yoga  expounded  in  the 
Bhagavad  Gita,  reach  a  One  not  only  above  things  and 
events  and  above  a  world-order  but  also  elevated  even  above 
creatorship — and  above  intellect  and  will — a  pure  being  that 
is  as  empty  as  it  is  pure,  having  no  distinctions  within  itself 
nor  for  others — light  and  darkness,  the  widest  distinction  in 
nature,  are  all  the  same  to  Brahma  and  so  also  are  good  and 
evil,  sin  and  virtue,  “  shame  and  fame,”  as  Emerson  names 
these  ethical  distinctions  in  his  poem  of  Brahma, — they  are  all 
one  to  Brahma. 

VI  THEISM 

When  the  social  mind  had  reached  this  insight  of  the  tran¬ 
scendence  of  the  Great  First  Cause  we  see  that  it  lost  the  world 
of  things  and  events  and  had  annulled  one  of  the  two  poles 
of  experience  which  it  was  attempting  to  explain.  And  it  had 
left  in  its  thought  only  a  great  negative  abstraction,  pure  being 
or  pure  naught,  with  no  positive  distinctions,  not  even  con¬ 
sciousness,  nor  the  moral  idea  of  ethics,  goodness  and  right¬ 
eousness  or  mercy  and  justice.  It  was  obliged  to  deny  the  crea¬ 
tion  altogether  and  conceive  the  world  as  a  vast  dream,  a  maya. 

Asia’s  chief  thought  is  this  idea  of  transcendence  of  the  One 
First  Cause,  above  the  world  and  above  creation  and  creative 
activity.  But  in  the  Old  Testament  we  have  the  last  word  of 
Asia ;  it  reveals  an  insight  which  reacts  against  the  thought  of 
this  abstract  oneness  as  transcendental  Being  and  sets  in  its 
place  the  idea  of  a  creator. 
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God  as  creator  makes  the  world,  but  does  not  lose  his 
sovereignty  by  this  act.  He  also  retains  consciousness,  inward 
distinction;  he  is  personal,  having  intellect  and  will  and  also 
feeling. 

The  pantheistic  idea  which  conceived  Grod  only  as  transcend¬ 
ent  One,  followed  its  thought  out  to  the  denial  of  all  creative 
activity  and  even  to  the  denial  of  all  inward  distinction  of  sub¬ 
ject  and  object.  It  ended  its  search  for  a  first  cause  ( follow¬ 
ing  out  the  causal  line  which  it  began  with)  by  denying  causal¬ 
ity  altogether  and  finding  only  a  quiet,  empty  being  devoid 
of  finitude  within  itself  and  annihilating  objective  finitude 
altogether.  Hence  its  search  ended  with  the  denial  of  true 
being  to  the  world  and  to  man. 

But  this  self-contradiction  was  corrected  by  the  Israelitic 
people  who  felt  an  inward  necessity — a  logical  necessity — of 
conceiving  the  First  Cause  as  active,  both  as  intellect  making 
internal  distinctions  of  subject  and  object,  and  also  as  a  free 
will  creating  a  world  of  finite  reality  in  which  it  could  reveal 
itself  as  goodness.  The  essence  of  goodness,  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  sense  of  the  idea,  consists  in  imparting  true  being  to  that 
which  has  it  not, — God  creates  real  beings.  Goodness  not  only 
makes  others  but  gives  them  rights ;  that  is  to  say,  gives  them 
claims  on  its  consideration. 

While  Orientalism  with  the  single  idea  of  transcendence  or 
sovereignty  arrived  at  the  idea  of  a  One  without  the  many,  and 
at  a  consequent  destruction  of  what  it  set  out  to  explain,  Theism 
found  a  First  Cause  that  could  explain  the  world  as  created 
by  an  ethical  being,  a  personal  One  that  possessed  what  we  call 
“  character,”  namely  a  fixed  self-determination  of  will — of 
which  the  two  elements  were  goodness  and  righteousness. 
This  doctrine  conceived  ethics  as  a  fundamental  element  in  the 
character  of  the  Absolute,  a  primordial  form  of  being  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  First  Cause. 

Time  and  space  according  to  the  first  form  of  religion — 
that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  first  completed  thought  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  the  social  intelligence  of  the  race — are  illusions 
and  the  producer  of  illusions.  All  illusions  arise  in  the  primor¬ 
dial  distinction  of  subject  and  object  which  constitutes  the 
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lapse  into  consciousness  out  of  primeval  unity  which  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  and  object.*  This  thought  of  Kapila  becomes  the  basis  of 
the  religion  of  Buddhism,  the  religion  founded  on  the  simple 
idea  of  transcendence  of  the  One  First  Cause  above  all  causality. 
This  is  opposite  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  which  reveals  the 
divine  as  a  One  that  is  goodness.  Goodness  is  so  gracious  as 
to  create  and  give  independent  reality  to  nature  and  man — 
in  short,  to  make  man  able  to  sin  and  to  defy  the  First  Cause 
his  Creator.  Here  emerges  for  the  first  time  the  idea  of  sin. 
Man,  as  maya  or  illusion,  is  not  created  nor  is  he  a  creator  of 
things  or  events — his  deeds  are  only  seeming,  for  he  does  not 
possess  true  reality  himself.  But  with  the  doctrine  of  theism 
man  has  an  eternal  selfhood  given  him  and  is  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  his  will;  he  can  sin  and  repent. 

He  can  choose  the  ethical  and  form  in  himself  the  image  of 
God,  or  on  the  other  hand  he  can  resist  the  divine  and  create 
an  Inferno. 

While  theism  commands  man  to  renounce  selfishness,  pan¬ 
theism  commands  to  renounce  selfhood. 

Theism  contains  in  it  as  a  special  prerogative  the  possibility 
of  meeting  difficulties  insoluble  to  pantheism.  It  has  solved 
the  great  difficulty  of  conceiving  a  first  cause  so  transcendent 
that  it  is  no  cause  of  the  world  and  man.  For  theism  sees  the 
necessity  of  goodness  and  righteousness  in  the  first  cause  and 
hence  finds  the  world  and  man  in  the  divine  mind.  But  it,  too, 
sees  divine  sovereignty  and  does  not  lose  that  thought  in  its 
theory  of  man  and  nature.  Nature  is  full  of  beings  that 
perish,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  come  from  a  perfect 
Creator.  The  history  of  man  is  full  of  sin  and  rebellion 
against  goodness  and  righteousness.  But  our  theistic  insight 
knows  that  God  is  holy;  that  he  possesses  perfect  goodness 
and  righteousness.  The  exclusive  contemplation  of  the  im¬ 
perfections  of  man  and  even  of  his  best  works  leads  to  the 
pantheistic  denial  of  the  world  and  to  despair  as  to  man’s 
salvation  before  the  sovereign  first  cause.  The  religion  of 
theism  often  lapses  towards  Orientalism  in  its  condemnation 

*  Memorial  verses  of  the  Sankhya  Karika,  Nos.  XXI,  XXII,  XXIV,  LXII, 
LXIV. 
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of  nature  and  history  as  empty  of  all  good.  Whenever  it  has 
gone  so  far  that  it  blasphemes  the  First  Cause  by  limiting 
divine  goodness,  the  Church  has  given  a  check  to  this  tendency 
and  ushered  in  an  epoch  of  missionary  effort,  wherein  the  true 
believer  leaves  off  his  excessive  practice  of  self-mortification 
and  devotes  himself  like  St.  Francis  to  the  work  of  carry¬ 
ing  salvation  to  the  lost.  It  goes  out  like  St.  Dominic  to 
save  the  intellect  and  to  have  not  only  pious  hearts  but  pious 
intellects  that  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  creation, 
trying  to  see  how  God  works  in  his  goodness,  giving  true  being 
to  his  creatures,  and  lifting  them  up  into  rational  souls  able  to 
see  the  vision  of  God.® 


VII 

The  piety  of  the  intellect  contains  in  it  also  another  possibility 
of  lapse  into  impiety  of  intellect,  namely  thru  lack  of  power  to 
hold  to  the  sovereignty  of  God.  It  may  go  astray  from  the 
search  of  the  first  cause  and  set  up  secondary  causes  in  place 
of  a  first  cause.  This  is  the  opposite  danger  to  pantheism, 
which  gets  so  much  intoxicated  with  the  divine  unity  that 
it  neglects  nature  and  history  and  discourages  intellectual 
piety  and  loses  the  insight  into  the  revelation  of  God’s  good¬ 
ness  and  righteousness  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  intellectual  impiety,  one  kind  that 
goes  astray  after  a  secondary  cause  in  place  of  a  First  Cause 
and  the  other  that  passes  by  secondary  causes  as  something 
unworthy  of  the  True  First  Cause;  not  seeing  that  the  true 
First  Cause  makes  the  world  with  three  orders  of  being:  the 
lower  ministering  to  the  higher  and  the  higher  to  the  lower: 
an  inorganic  below  an  organic  realm ;  and  within  the  organic 
realm  creating  the  animal  below  the  man,  and  among  the 
races  of  man  making  savages  below  civilized  peoples.  It  does 
not  see  that  in  all  these  divine  goodness  has  its  own  great  pur¬ 
pose — to  make  the  world  of  time  and  space  an  infinite  cradle 
for  the  development  of  spiritual  individuality.  The  Christian 
God  is  not  an  abstract  One  delighting  only  in  abstract  ones, 

‘  See  Goethe’s  Faust,  “  Scene  in  Heaven  ”  (Part  IT,  Act  V,  scene  7),  Pater  Pro¬ 
fundus  and  Pater  Seraphicus. 
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but  a  Creator  delighting  in  creators — commanding  true  be¬ 
lievers  to  engage  in  the  etenial  work  of  the  First  Cause,  namely 
by  multiplying  his  creative  and  educative  work. 

Thus  from  one  or  another  form  of  impiety  of  the  intellect 
there  arise  collisions  with  the  Church  from  age  to  age. 

A  closer  and  closer  definition  of  the  dogma  arises  out  of 
the  struggle. 

One  of  the  greatest  epochs  of  struggle  in  the  church  arose 
in  the  time  of  the  importation  of  Arabian  pantheism  into 
Spain,  and  thence  into  the  other  parts  of  Europe  by  reason  of 
resort  of  Christian  youth  to  the  medical  schools  established  by 
the  Arabs. 

The  great  commentators  on  Aristotle,  Avicenna  and  Aver- 
rhoes  came  to  notice  and  caused  great  anxiety  by  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Aristotle’s  doctrine  of  the  active  Reason  (vov« 
TTOHTTtKos),  which  they  held  to  exist  only  in  God ;  and  upon  the 
death  of  the  individual,  the  passive  soul  of  reason  (vovs  Traftp-tKos), 
which  is  conceived  by  them  . as  a  temporary  manifestation  of 
the  active  Reason,  withdrew  and  was  absorbed  into  the  deity, 
losing  its  individual  being. 

To  Christianity  the  doctrine  of  individual  immortality  is 
vital.  Without  it  the  world-view  of  the  Church  would  suffer 
dissolution. 

The  publication  of  the  pantheistic  version  of  Aristotle  forced 
Christian  scholars  to  study  seriously  the  Greek  philosophy. 
Piety  of  the  heart  and  piety  of  the  will  did  not  suffice. 
Piety  of  the  intellect  was  needed,  and  it  came  in  a  series  of 
thinkers  who  wrote  the  expositions  of  Christian  theology  of 
which  the  Summa  theologies  of  Thomas  Aquinas  is  the  great 
exemplar.  Piety  of  the  intellect  overcame  the  dangers  of  re¬ 
ligious  heresy. 

After  an  epoch  of  rapid  philosophical  development — a  period 
of  a  too  exclusive  devotion  to  the  piety  of  the  intellect — there 
came  a  decadence  in  the  piety  of  the  will  and  the  piety  of  the 
heart,  and  when  this  began  to  have  its  visible  effects  in  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  secular  interests  of  the  Church  a  reaction  set  in,  which 
culminated  in  the  triumph  of  the  pestilent  doctrine  of  nominal¬ 
ism  thru  the  dialectic  skill  of  William  of  Occam,  and  as  a 
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consequence  the  great  philosophy  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Aquino 
fell  into  neglect.  But  this'  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  triumph 
of  the  study  of  secondary  causes.  Natural  science  began 
new  inventories  of  nature  and  new  studies  of  mind  which  set 
forth  theories  almost  mechanical  in  their  results. 

With  nominalism  no  speculative  investigations  into  the 
nature  of  a  first  cause  are  permissible.  All  that  is  left  is 
an  empirical  study  of  things  and  events — an  inventory  and  a 
classification;  theories  of  forces;  mechanical  composition  and 
decomposition  of  bodies ;  the  transformation  of  sensations  into 
ideas.  Ideas  were  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  mere  opinions 
and  of  less  truth  than  the  sensations  which  furnished  the  only 
vivid  certainty  esteemed  to  be  of  real  worth. 

There  is  bound  to  arise  a  reaction  against  religious  authority 
whenever  the  Church  itself  neglects  the  exposition  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  insights  which  are  the  most  vital  part  of  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  civilization.  For  if  the  Christian  world-view  is  ren¬ 
dered  untenable,  the  piety  of  the  will  and  the  piety  of  the  heart 
will  soon  decay. 

A  series  of  skeptical  reactions  not  only  against  the  Church 
but  against  the  authority  of  the  State  have  taken  place,  as  a 
result  of  this  movement  away  from  theology  and  towards  an 
exclusive  study  of  secondary  causes. 

The  German  word  Aufkldrung,  or  clearing-up  of  the  mind, 
has  become  more  or  less  familiar  to  us  as  including  the  phases 
of  this  revolt  against  authority. 

It  holds  to  the  study  of  secondary  causes  and  the  neglect  of 
the  First  Cause. 


VIII 

There  has  been  only  one  great  Aufkldrung,  the  French 
Revolution  which  swept  together  all  the  negative  tendencies 
into  one  movement  of  destruction  to  Church  and  State.  But 
there  are  numerous,  very  numerous  minor  movements.  In 
every  department  its  influence  is  felt. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  Herbert  Spencer 
occupied,  and  still  occupies,  much  attention.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  his  generalizations  of  science  he  adopted  the 
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agnostic  view  of  his  system  from  Hamilton  and  Mansell. 
Back  of  that  view  is  Hume’s  skepticism  especially  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  category  of  causality,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
trace  his  extreme  nominalism  to  the  stream  of  influence  that 
William  of  Occam  set  flowing  within  the  Church. 

Herbert  Spencer’s  theory  of  the  world  resembles  in  a 
marked  manner  the  doctrine  of  the  Oriental  mind  that  the 
world  process  finally  comes  to  nothing.  One  after  another, 
things  and  events  appear  and  then  vanish  again  and  all  re¬ 
mains  as  at  first.®  It  is  a  Sisyphus  movement  with  no  per¬ 
manent  outcome  and  no  worthy  result.  It  begins  with  the 
homogeneous,  undifferentiated  condition  of  matter  and  moves 
towards  heterogeneity,  individuality,  and  complexity  of  func¬ 
tion.  Evolution  is  this  process  of  individualization.  But  all 
evolution  is  to  be  followed  by  dissolution,  a  return  to  the 
chaotic  and  unindividualized  state  of  the  homogeneous  which 
Spencer  considered  to  be  unstable  and,  so  to  speak,  impelled  to 
evolution,  but  which  in  the  end  becomes  unstable  again  and 
seeks  its  equilibrium  in  chaos. 

*  “  Evolution,”  says  Spencer,  in  that  concise  statement  of  his  system  found  in  his 
vol.  i,  p.  650-652,  “  Evolution  ...  is  a  movement  (6)  not  simply 
from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity,  but  from  an  indefinite  homogeneity  to  a  defi¬ 
nite  heterogeneity  ;  and  this  trait  of  increasing  definiteness,  which  accompanies 
the  trait  of  increasing  heterogeneity,  is,  like  it,  exhibited  in  the  totality  of  things 
and  in  all  its  divisions  and  subdivisions  down  to  the  minutest.  (7)  Along  with 
this  redistribution  of  the  matter  composing  an  evolving  aggregate,  there  goes  on  a 
redistribution  of  the  retained  motion  of  its  components  in  relation  to  one  another  ; 
this  also  becomes,  step  by  step,  more  definitely  heterogeneous.  (13)  Dissolution  it 
the  counter-change  which  sooner  or  later  every  evolved  aggregate  undergoes.  Re¬ 
maining  exposed  to  surrounding  forces  that  are  unequilibriated,  each  aggregate  is 
ever  liable  to  be  dissipated  by  the  increase,  gradual  or  sudden,  of  its  contained 
motion  ;  and  its  dissipation,  quickly  undergone  by  bodies  lately  animate,  and 
slowly  undergone  by  inanimate  masses,  remains  to  be  undergone  at  an  indefinitely 
remote  period  by  each  planetary  and  stellar  mass,  which  since  an  indefinitely  dis¬ 
tant  period  in  the  past  has  been  slowly  evolving,  the  cycle  of  its  transformations 
being  thus  completed.  (14)  This  rhythm  of  evolution  and  dissolution,  completing 
itself  during  short  periods  in  small  aggregates,  and  in  the  vast  aggregates  distributed 
thru  space  completing  itself  in  periods  which  are  immeasurable  by  human 
thought,  is,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  universal  and  eternal— each  alternating  phase  of 
the  process  predominating,  now  in  this  region  of  space  and  now  in  that,  as  local 
conditions  determine.  (16)  That  which  persists,  unchanging  in  quantity  but  ever 
changing  in  form,  under  these  sensible  app>earances  which  the  Universe  presents  to 
us,  transcends  human  knowledge  and  conception — is  an  unknown  and  unknowable 
Power,  which  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  as  without  limit  in  space  and  without 
beginning  or  end  in  time.” 
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One  of  the  chief  leaders  pf  the  Aufkldrung  has  thus  returned 
to  Orientalism,  and  his  infinite  and  eternal  is  only  an  unknown 
and  unknowable  power — he  calls  it  “  unknown  and  unknow¬ 
able,”  tho  he  let  us  clearly  see  that  there  is  a  shuttle  motion 
produced  by  it  out  of  chaos  into  individuality  and  from  in¬ 
dividuality  back  again  into  chaos. 

A  creative  goodness  which  lifts  into  being  an  infinity  of  other 
selves  of  animals  and  men,  only  to  swallow  them  up  again  by 
a  jealous  reaction,  drawing  them  down  into  the  homogeneous 
ocean  of  chaotic  matter,  deserves  rather  to  be  called,  as  Plato 
in  the  Timceus,  and  Aristotle  in  his  Metaphysics  called  it,  envy 
and  jealousy  a  quality  of  mind  which  they  thought 

not  possible  to  find  in  the  idea  of  God  as  Creator. 

The  only  effective  counter-movement  against  the  Aufkldrung 
is  the  return  to  a  study  of  the  First  Cause. 

This  does  not  mean  the  neglect  of  secondary  causes,  but  their 
proper  adjustment.  It  is  an  application  of  the  great  results 
of  religious  thought — a  social  institutional  kind  of  thinking 
that  should  be  gone  over  by  every  individual  for  his  enlighten¬ 
ment.  The  Church  should  elaborate  its  application  of  the 
thought  of  the  First  Cause  to  all  secondary  causes,  showing  in 
each  case  how  the  divine  goodness  connects  and  explains 
the  entire  movement  from  the  mechanical  to  the  chemical 
and  from  these  to  the  crystal,  the  plant,  the  animal,  and  to 
man. 

I  review,  in  concluding  my  paper,  the  line  of  argument  based 
on  the  second  or  causal  aspect  of  experience: 

I.  The  first  religious  step  is  taken  when  all  secondary 
causes  are  aggregated  into  one  group  and  included  in  the 
world-order  in  what  we  have  called  the  first  pole  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Ancestor- worship  with  its  infinite  series  of  finite  spirits 
belongs  only  to  a  world  order.  A  true  originating  causality, 
a  first  cause,  belongs  to  a  second  and  higher  order,  to  a  self- 
determining  or  originating  order  of  being  which  transcends 
the  world  of  things  and  events ;  all  things  and  events  depending 
upon  a  being  derived  from  beyond,  and  not  in  themselves 
possessing  self-existence ;  and  the  true  second  order  possessing 
independence,  self-existence,  and  the  power  to  produce  duality 
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by  consciousness,  will,  or  some  other  form  of  self-determina¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  first  thinking  of  this  transcendent  being  becomes 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  its  transcendence  or  sover¬ 
eignty  over  the  first  order.  While  the  first  order  is  dependent 
and  must  derive  its  support,  all  that  it  has,  from  a  higher  order 
of  being;  the  second  order  is  independent  and  can  exist  by 
itself.  The  religious  contemplation  is  absorbed  in  this  fact 
of  independence  or  transcendence ;  it  searches  the  origin  of  the 
dependent  order  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  independent  order; 
but  it  does  not  find  at  first,  in  the  independent,  the  motive  for 
the  dependent.  It  halts  in  the  thought  of  transcendence  and 
denies  reality  to  the  world  of  things  and  events;  it  becomes 
pantheism  or  Orientalism;  it  denies  creatorship  in  the  first 
principle. 

3.  The  result  of  the  first  insight  into  the  presupposition  of 
dependent  being  has  reached  an  independent  being  which 
is  devoid  of  true  causality  and  which  does  not  impart  its  true 
being  to  a  derived  world ;  this  is  pantheism.  But,  again,  this 
result  contradicts  the  presupposition  on  which  the  insight  into 
the  second  order  is  based.  For  unless  there  is  presupposed  a 
true  orginating  causality,  a  self-determining  One,  the  higher 
order  of  being  exists  only  in  itself  and  not  for  itself;  its 
causality  is  not  real  to  itself ;  if  its  causality  produces  only  a 
world  of  phenomenality  and  illusion,  then  the  result  of  its 
causality  is  only  to  reveal  to  the  independent  being  its  own 
inefficiency  as  a  cause;  it  is  a  cause  which  cannot  produce 
anything  real,  hence  it  is  not  a  true  cause. 

4.  The  history  of  the  religions  of  Asia  is  a  history  of  the 
discovery  of  the  self-contradictions  of  pantheism — of  a  true 
causal  being  which  does  not  truly  cause.  It  is  also  a  series 
of  attempted  solutions  to  introduce  true  causality  without 
destroying  the  transcendence  or  sovereignty  of  the  First  Cause. 
For  to  introduce  any  finite  motive,  that  is  to  say,  any  motive 
depending  upon  another  underived  being,  would  destroy  the 
perfection  of  the  first  original  cause  and  reduce  it  to  a  secondary 
cause  and  thus  throw  back  the  entire  investigation  to  the  stage 
of  ancestor-worship.  The  escape  from  this  dilemma  which 
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offers  a  choice  between  the  destruction  of  the  imperfect  world 
and  the  destruction  of  the  perfect  world,  or  its  renunciation  by 
philosophic  thought,  is  found  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
and  its  complete  exposition  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

5.  True  causality  is  the  self-revelation  of  the  highest  order 
of  being.  But  it  does  not  in  its  pure  self-determination  reach 
secondary  causes.  Its  action  in  itself  is  the  revelation  of  a 
perfect  in  a  perfect;  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  Per¬ 
fect  self-determination  results  in  perfect  revelation  in  another, 
an  eternal  object  becomes  an  eternal  subject  whose  thinking 
and  willing  are  one  and  hence  goodness  and  righteousness. 
Thru  this  thought  it  is  explained  how  the  primary  causality  in 
the  Logos  becomes  secondary  causality  thru  the  contemplation 
of  goodness  and  righteousness  as  the  inner  essence  of  causality. 

6.  The  Christian  view  of  the  world,  therefore,  does  not  com¬ 
promise  its  idea  of  the  transcendency  or  sovereignty  of  the 
First  Cause,  but  preserves  it  perfectly  and  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
troduces  transcendency  into  the  world-order  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality,  freedom,  and  responsibility  of  the  human 
soul  who  thru  religious  insight  interprets  the  entire  world- 
order  as  a  process  of  creation  and  salvation;  the  process  of 
creating  souls  with  independent  individuality  and  infinite 
powers  of  self-development  in  will  and  intellect,  in  goodness 
and  righteousness.  Consciousness  proceeds  thru  science  and 
philosophy  and  theology  everlastingly  towards  a  completer 
comprehension  of  the  divine  method  of  creation  of  real  being, 
that  is  to  say,  of  moral  beings  thru  the  inorganic  and  the 
organic  processes  in  time  and  space  and  thru  the  discipline 
of  moral  beings  by  means  of  their  historic  experience  of  life. 
This  development  of  consciousness  makes  possible  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  human  will  with  the  divine  will.  This  is  the 
ultimate  cause  presupposed  by  secondary  causation.  It  is  the 
second  aspect  of  experience. 

7.  This  view  of  the  world  elevates  it  into  the  highest  signifi¬ 
cance,  not  thru  its  secondary  causes,  but  thru  its  first  cause  as 
the  divine  self-activity  in  its  goodness  and  righteousness.  It  is 
infinite  grace. 
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8.  This  view  of  the  world  makes  secondary  causes  significant 
in  the  light  of  the  First  Cause.  It  makes  the  history  of  nature 
thus  interpreted  a  part  of  the  book  of  divine  revelation. 

9.  With  the  pantheistic  interpretation,  the  divine  purpose 
disappears  from  the  realm  of  secondary  causes,  and  with  this 
there  vanishes  all  true  causality  and  high  significance  to  science. 
For  the  objects  of  science,  namely,  material  nature  and  human 
history,  when  separated  from  the  divine  and  devoid  of  a  share 
in  the  causal  activity  of  a  transcendent  being  who  is  a  real 
cause,  become  a  chaos  of  illusion,  the  East  Indian  Maya. 

10.  In  the  ruder  forms  of  religion,  the  varieties  of  ancestor- 
worship  and  fetichism,  science  has  no  place,  because  all  sec¬ 
ondary  causes  become  capricious  activities  of  spiritual  beings 
not  subordinated  to  a  first  principle  of  goodness  and  righteous¬ 
ness. 

11.  It  follows  from  these  considerations  that  social  culture 
in  the  form  of  the  Church  and  the  School  as  independent  in¬ 
stitutions  becomes  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  the  religious 
world-view  of  Christianity ;  and  that  the  perennial  continuance 
of  the  world-view  of  Christianity  thru  the  special  form  of 
social  culture  which  belongs  to  the  Church  is  a  necessary  con¬ 
dition  presupposed  by  the  forms  of  social  culture  intrusted  to 
the  School. 

W.  T.  Harris 

Washington,  D.  C. 


PRESENT  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  THEORY  OF 
EDUCATION  ^ 


It  would  be  gratifying  if  we  might  speak  of  educational 
theory  as  the  system  of  positive  knowledge  in  the  domain  of 
education.  But  if  we  limited  the  term  to  things  known  and 
the  sure  interpretation  thereof,  there  would  be  little  to  tell  in 
any  account  of  what  that  theory  covers.  We  must  extend  our 
use  of  the  word  to  include  not  only  established  truths,  but  also 
hypotheses  which  have  been  worked  out  with  a  good  degree 
of  care,  on  the  basis  of  some  knowledge  of  the  facts  involved 
— hypotheses  which  may  accordingly  be  regarded  as  fairly 
started  on  the  way  to  a  place  in  the  body  of  established  truth. 
It  is  better,  however,  that  we  should  stop  here  and  not  include 
under  the  term,  theory,  the  whole  body  of  unsifted  educational 
suggestion  and  sudden  educational  sentiment  which  men  com¬ 
monly  have  in  mind  when  they  speak  of  educational  theories. 

Any  well-rounded  theory  of  education  must  include  an 
orderly  survey  of  the  results  of  educational  experience  and 
the  interpretation  of  that  experience  in  terms  of  philosophical 
system.  The  empirical  and  the  philosophical  elements  are 
both  indispensable.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  devote  equal 
consideration  to  both  elements  in  so  brief  a  paper  as  this,  and 
the  emphasis  will  accordingly  be  thrown  on  the  empirical  side, 
with  only  occasional  reference  to  the  ultimate  conceptions  of 
philosophy. 

Because  of  its  instrumental  relation  to  the  solution  of  all 
other  problems,  the  methodology  of  educational  inquiry  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  of  present  problems  in  the  theory  of  edu¬ 
cation.  It  seems  advisable,  accordingly,  to  begin  our  examina- 

'  Paper  read  before  the  International  Congress  of  Ans  and  Science,  Department 
23  (Education),  Section  A  (Educational  Theory),  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex¬ 
position  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  19-24,  1904. 
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tion  of  problems  with  some  consideration  of  this  preliminary 
problem.* 

I  THE  METHOD  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

Roughly  speaking,  we  find  at  least  four  methods  of  educa¬ 
tional  theorizing  already  in  use:  The  philosophical,  the  his¬ 
torical,  the  natural-scientific,  and  that  proceeding  directly  from 
experience  in  the  art  of  education.  So  complex  a  subject  must 
necessarily  employ  somewhat  different  methods  in  its  dif¬ 
ferent  branches.  Even  within  a  fairly  homogeneous  science 
this  is  the  case.  Much  more  must  it  be  so  in  a  subject  which 
is  not  a  well-marked-off  science,  but  rather  the  congeries  of 
knowledges  with  which  an  institution,  a  profession,  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  may  be  that  a  wholly  new  method  will  not  be 
needed ;  but  there  is  urgent  need  of  a  sharpening  of  the  several 
methods  already  employed,  each  of  them  highly  diversified 
within  itself.  There  is  need,  too,  of  a  closer  application 
of  those  methods  to  the  specific  facts  which  they  are  to  collect 
and  explain,  and  of  an  adequate  correlation  of  those  methods 
and  of  the  results  arrived  at  thru  their  use.  And  new  develop¬ 
ments  of  method  which  promise  actual  increase  of  knowledge 
are  to  be  sought  and  welcomed  and  employed.  A  few  notes 
on  these  several  modes  of  procedure  should  be  added. 

Historical  research  has  a  highly  elaborated  method  of  its 
own.  Any  adequate  history  of  education  must  stand  the 
severe  tests  of  this  method.  Only  such  educational  history 
can  offer  lasting  contributions  to  our  educational  theory.  We 
must  seek  in  historical  facts,  as  interpreted  with  historical  in¬ 
sight,  a  knowledge  of  those  social  ideals,  convictions,  pur¬ 
poses,  which  determine  the  direction  and  the  content  of  the 
education  which  any  people  will  provide  for  its  young.  In 
democratic  countries,  in  particular,  this  historical  knowledge 
leads  up  to  an  understanding  of  public  opinion,  by  which 
public  education  is  fashioned  and  inspired.  These  things  re- 

’It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  anyone  will  confuse  the  methodology  of 
research,  here  referred  to,  with  the  methodology  of  training  and  instruction,  which 
receives  much  more  attention  in  pedagogical  treatises.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  real  and 
highly  significant  connection  between  the  two. 
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veal  the  informing  spirit  of  education.  The  knowledge  of 
what  is  and  has  been  in  human  institutions  cannot,  like  a 
knowledge  of  natural  laws,  enable  us  to  forecast  future  events 
with  anything  like  certainty.  Nor  can  it  alone  give  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  choices  of  the  future.  It  does  not  of  itself  furnish 
us  with  any  adequate  theory  of  education,  but  it  does  con¬ 
tribute  much  that  is  indispensable  in  the  framing  of  such 
theory.  Classical  examples  will  occur  to  everyone,  such  as 
may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  of  Montesquieu. 
In  their  widely  different  ways,  such  writers  as  Letourneau, 
Rashdall,  Lexis,  Balfour,  have  in  recent  years  been  making 
notable  contributions  to  this  side  of  educational  theory. 
And  vast  collections  of  material  for  future  work  of  this  kind 
are  made  by  the  English  Education  Department,  the  Gesell- 
schaft  fiir  deutsche  Erziehungs-  und  Schulgeschichte  at  Berlin, 
and  other  agencies. 

The  extension  of  the  methods  of  the  natural  sciences  into 
several  sciences  contiguous  to  education  offers  a  hope  of  meas¬ 
ured  and  objective  certainty  in  wide  reaches  of  educational 
territory.  For  educational  purposes,  the  representative  natural 
science  is  psychology.  That  indeterminate  science  has  spread 
over  new  fields,  employing  a  variety  of  methods,  and  in  many 
instances  its  problems  are  such  as  are  of  vital  concern  to 
education.  Here,  again,  it  should  be  remarked  that  no 
psychology  can  permanently  serve  the  purposes  of  educational 
theory  which  does  not  satisfy  the  severest  standards  of 
psychological  research.  So  long  as  “  educational  psychology  ” 
is  less  than  psychology  it  is  less  than  educational.  Even 
among  stanch  friends  of  educational  research  there  is  still  a 
disposition  to  accept  as  “  pedagogical  ”  some  forms  of  psycho¬ 
logical  study  which  are  not  sufficiently  scientific  to  be  called 
“  psychological.”  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  results  of  pure  psychological  study  are  not  ready-made 
and  finished  materials  of  educational  theory.  There  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  much  intermediate  work  to  be  done  in  order  that 
psychological  methods  may  render  their  full  service  to  edu¬ 
cation;  but  such  work  should  be  intermediate  in  its  scientific 
position  only,  and  not  in  the  excellence  of  its  quality.  It 
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would  be  easy  to  find  examples  of  good  work  in  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  education,  but  difficult  to  pick  out  any  few  examples 
for  special  mention.  Numerous  studies  in  the  several  aspects 
of  fatigue  have  provided  matter  for  educational  application 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  utilized.  Studies  in  memory, 
along  lines  made  classic  by  Ebbinghaus,  are  of  considerable 
educational  significance,  chiefly  as  showing  the  limitations  of 
training  in  this  field.  The  studies  of  James  and  Baldwin  in 
the  subtle  workings  of  the  mind  on  the  side  of  its  motor 
activities  overlap  the  field  of  education,  and  the  treatment  by 
Dewey  of  problems  immediately  educational  gives  striking 
illustration  of  the  relation  of  psychological  to  educational 
method. 

So  far,  the  contributions  of  historical  and  natural  science. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  and  when  we  have  surveyed  what  history 
and  natural  history  have  to  offer  at  the  present  time,  we  are 
left  with  the  sense  that  a  vital  center  of  educational  theory  still 
has  not  been  covered.  Education  is  an  art  which  addresses 
itself  to  the  attainment  of  social  ideals,  subject  to  conditions 
discovered  by  natural  science.  It  is  precisely  in  the  formation 
of  correct  and  comprehensive  judgments  relative  to  this  art 
that  our  educational  theory  finds  its  place  and  use. 

How,  then,  are  such  judgments  formed?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  this  as  in  other  arts,  they  commonly  arise  out  of  in¬ 
dividual  taste  and  opinion;  and  that  in  turn  is  an  outcome  of 
individual  experience  thrown  on  a  background  of  traditional 
doctrine.  The  vexing  question  is  how  to  sift  and  correct  that 
opinion,  how  to  elevate  that  taste  into  something  having  uni¬ 
versal  validity;  how,  in  a  word,  to  make  educational  judg¬ 
ments  conformable  to  truth.  Such  sifting  and  correction  have 
not  been  wholly  wanting  in  the  past.  The  traditional  back¬ 
ground  of  individual  opinion  itself  has  served  in  some  rough 
fashion  as  a  corrective;  for  that  which  it  has  offered  has 
already  survived  more  tests  than  the  ordinary  experience  of 
one  lifetime  can  apply,  and  is  likely  accordingly  to  be  wiser 
than  the  independent  wisdom  of  most  individuals.  But  the 
more  wise  among  writers  on  education  have  supplied  their  own 
corrective  of  individual  caprice,  in  their  broad  knowledge  of 
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contemporary  life,  as  well  as  of  contemporary  education;  in 
their  judicial  temper,  their  wide  sympathies,  their  moral  ele¬ 
vation  and  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  The  opinion  of 
some  unusually  gifted  individual  has  now  and  again  rallied 
about  it  many  followers,  making  a  school  of  educational 
thought.  The  varied  judgment  and  experience  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  such  a  group,  co-operating,  comparing  views  and  re¬ 
sults,  criticising  one  another,  have  led  to  conceptions  which  are 
presumably  nearer  to  truth  than  those  even  of  the  leader  him¬ 
self.  In  recent  years,  governments  and  educational  bodies 
have  sought  systematically  to  correct  the  judgment  of  individ¬ 
uals  thru  conferences  of  many  individuals,  chosen  from  differ¬ 
ent  schools  of  thought,  with  reference  to  their  recognized  and 
varied  abilities.  In  this  way  there  have  been  added  to  our 
educational  literature  such  valuable  papers  as  the  reports  of 
the  Dezember  Konferenz  and  of  our  own  Committee  of  Ten. 

This  enumeration  of  correctives  is  not  exhaustive,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  in  the  past  a  serious  endeavor  has  been 
made  to  render  empirical  judgments  relative  to  the  art  of  edu¬ 
cation  more  free  from  the  caprice  of  individual  opinion,  more 
nearly  universal,  more  accordant  with  the  truth  of  things.  But 
such  procedure  at  the  best  has  left  much  to  be  desired.  The 
resulting  doctrines  have  been  full  of  assumptions  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  which  is  doubtful;  assumptions  which,  at  the  same 
time,  are  capable  of  being  tested  as  to  their  correctness  by 
psychological,  historical,  or  other  scientific  research.  The 
more  the  scientific  spirit  comes  abroad  in  the  field  of  education, 
the  more  clear  becomes  the  demand  that,  wherever  possible,  the 
results  of  such  research  shall  replace  the  naive  pronouncements 
of  even  the  finest  unscientific  insight. 

So  far  as  we  can  foresee,  education  must  continue  to  offer 
free  play  to  the  creative  spirit  of  teaching,  without  which  the 
teaching  art  cannot  be  true  art ;  and  at  the  core  of  educational 
theory  must  still  be  that  personal  sense  of  personal  and  social 
values,  that  discriminating  appreciation  of  excellence  in  things 
done,  which  is  needed  to  guide,  interpret,  and  criticise  the  finer 
products  and  processes  of  the  human  spirit.  The  offerings  of 
sociology,  psychology,  and  the  physical  sciences  are  not  contri- 
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butions  to  our  knowledge  of  education  till  they  have  been 
appropriated  and  organized  at  this  vital  center  of  educational  • 
doctrine,  where  we  are  immediately  concerned  with  the 
processes,  products,  and  ideals  of  education  as  an  art. 

In  this  attempt  to  get  at  the  characteristic  methods  of  edu¬ 
cational  theory,  we  find  that  we  are  dealing  with  processes 
closely  related  to  those  employed  in  the  science  of  politics. 
The  nearness  of  these  two  fields  to  each  other  was,  I  believe, 
pointed  out  by  Schleiermacher,  to  say  nothing  of  the  close 
connection  of  the  two  in  ancient  thought.  But  it  may  now 
be  added  that  both  political  judgments  and  educational  judg¬ 
ments  are  very  vitally  related  to  judgments  in  the  field  of 
aesthetics.®  The  methods  which  we  have  been  considering  are 
paralleled  by  some  of  those  with  which,  for  example,  modern 
movements  in  literary  criticism  have  made  us  familiar.  VVe 
find  here  the  same  endeavor  to  correct  subjective  opinion  by 
every  means  which  may  give  it  a  wider  validity :  By  the  appeal 
to  the  findings  of  broad  experience  and  slow-sifting  time;  by 
the  appeal  to  history,  to  anthropology,  to  psychology  and 
sociology.  In  education  as  in  literary  criticism  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  by  any  amassing  of  exact  scientific  data,  to  dispense  with 
the  large-minded  discrimination  of  men  whose  cultivated  taste 
and  moral  sense  are  weighted  with  full  knowledge  of  their  kind 
and  of  their  time. 

We  may  make  use  at  this  point  of  the  distinction  made  by  . 
De  Quincey  between  the  literature  of  knowledge  and  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  power.  Placing  the  line  of  demarcation  where  De 
Quincey  did  not  place  it,  but  where  the  development  of  natural 
science  since  his  time  might  suggest  that  it  now  be  drawn,  we 
may  say  tb.at  much  of  the  better  literature  of  education  as  we 
have  It  now  is  literature  of  power  rather  than  of  knowledge. 
Writers  of  genius — publicists,  moralists,  and  teachers — have 
contributed  works  of  undoubted  influence  and  value  to  our 
body  of  educational  doctrine.  Even  when  a  lack  of  fully  as¬ 
certained  fact  is  apparent  in  such  writings,  and  when  the  lack 
of  scientific  system  and  completeness  is  equally  noticeable, 
they  often  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  education  as  a  problem- 

•  The  treatment  of  ethics  by  Herbart  as  a  division  of  aesthetics  will  be  recalled. 
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of  contemporary  life.  ^Some  of  the  educational  writings  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  of  M.  Fouillee,  of  President  Eliot,  of  Sir 
Joshua  Fitch,  may  be  mentioned  as  widely  different  examples 
of  the  literature  here  referred  to.  It  must  be  the  aim  of  im¬ 
proved  method  in  our  educational  theory  to  make  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  power  in  education  a  literature  of  knowledge  and 
power. 

Having  in  mind  such  considerations  and  examples  as  have 
been  brought  forward,  we  may  now  partially  describe  this 
central,  characteristic,  correlating  method  of  educational 
knowledge  as  the  method  of  educational  criticism.  The  term 
is  not  a  happy  one,  and  one  more  adequate  can  doubtless  be 
found.  If  used,  it  should  be  understood  as  meaning  criticism 
in  the  larger  and  more  vital  sense — appreciative,  constructive, 
creative  criticism.  However  closely  affiliated  with  aesthetic 
criticism  on  the  one  hand  or  with  political  science  on  the  other, 
it  can  draw  nothing  finished  for  its  purposes  from  these  or 
any  other  sources.  It  must  make  its  own  way,  determine  its 
differentiae,  establish  its  peculiar  canons,  with  all  patience  and 
persistence.  The  distinct  need  of  the  immediate  future  is  that 
by  all  possible  means  the  literature  of  power  in  education,  in¬ 
cluding  the  literature  of  educational  experience,  be  rendered 
more  scientific.* 

In  the  foregoing  discussion,  several  different  methods  of 
educational  research  have  been  mentioned.  It  should  now  be 
noted  that  no  sharp  distinctions  are  drawn  between  them. 
They  are  overlapping  and  co-operating  methods,  and  to  render 
their  co-operation  effective — to  prevent  the  waste  of  a  working 
at  cross-purposes — is  a  prime  consideration  in  educational 
theory.  Certain  elements  of  good  method  reappear  wherever 
we  go.  The  method  of  comparison  is  one  of  these.  Ahother, 
overlapping  this,  is  the  statistical  method,  so  satisfying  in  the 
sense  of  exactness  and  finality  which  it  brings,  and  so  mislead¬ 
ing  oftentimes  with  the  appearance  of  explanation  where  it 


*  It  may  be  found  that  the  theory  of  other  professional  and  institutional  subjects 
shares,  along  with  that  of  education,  in  this  character  of  art  criticism  ;  and  as  the 
sciences  and  the  arts  become  more  intimately  bound  together,  the  methodology  of 
the  sciences  even  may  be  in  a  measure  influenced  from  this  side. 
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has  merely  arranged  materials  preparatory  to  a  possible  ex¬ 
planation.  These  are  modes  of  procedure  which  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  in  our  educational  research,  and  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  most  perfectly  developed  modern  forms. 
Quite  as  important  are  the  objective  observation  and  accurate 
description  of  phenomena,  which  must  always  be  a  first  con¬ 
sideration  in  any  method  which  aims  at  being  scientific.® 

It  should  now  be  added  that  no  educational  theory  can 
be  fully  scientific  till  it  has  been  made  to  take  its  place  in  the 
ordered  system  of  philosophy.  The  principles  of  psychology 
and  the  related  sciences,  the  social  purposes  revealed  in  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  standards  of  excellence  in  the  art  of  teaching,  are 
to  be  brought  within  the  scrutiny  of  philosophical  method, 
and  made  to  show  the  ultimate  grounds  of  their  scheme  of 
values  and  of  personal  influences.  The  tendency  of  some 
students  to  approach  educational  theory  as  a  branch  of  a 
philosophic  system  while  neglecting  any  close  examination  of 
the  facts  of  education  with  which  it  has  to  do,  is  certainly  at 
fault.  But  equally  faulty  and  inadequate  is  the  procedure 
which  is  content  with  the  mere  generalization  of  educational 
facts,  and  fails  to  see  those  facts  and  generalizations  in  just 
pers|)ective  in  the  organic  whole  of  human  knowledge. 
Empirical  judgments,  as  they  become  clarified  and  organized, 
reveal  implications  which  can  be  adequately  explained  only  in 
the  full  light  of  philosophy.  The  approach  may  be  from  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  the  student’s  predilection, 
and  the  emphasis  of  attention  be  placed  at  one  point  or  an¬ 
other,  but  no  partial  view  of  the  relations  of  education  can 
wholly  satisfy.  Still  further,  it  should  be  clear  that  no 
philosophy  of  education  is  worthy  of  the  name  which  is  not  an 
integral  part  of  a  rounded  philosophical  system ;  and  no  lower 
grade  of  philosophizing  will  serve  for  the  problems  of  edu¬ 
cation  than  that  which  is  demanded  for  the  solution  of  the 
other  capital  problems  of  philosophic  speculation.  In  other 
words,  a  philosophy  of  education  must  be  the  work  of  a 

*  Something  of  this  sort  is,  I  think,  what  Professor  Hanus  has  in  view  in  his 
papers  on  the  formulation  of  educational  doctrine  ;  and  in  a  different  way,  what 
Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  has  in  view  in  his  recent  articles  in  The  Forum. 
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philosopher.  Notable  e;camples  of  such  work  are  at  hand. 
To  say  nothing  of  ancient  masterpieces,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer 
to  the  pedagogical  writings  of  Herbart,  the  Pddagogik  als 
System  of  Rosenkranz,  and  the  work  by  Commissioner  Harris 
entitled  Psychologic  foundations  of  education.  In  a  rather 
more  fragmentary  way,  the  educational  implications  of  the 
doctrine  of  organic  evolution  have  been  worked  out  by  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  by  M.  J.  Guyau,  and  by  numerous  other  writers, 
and  in  one  form  or  another  that  doctrine  has  influenced  very 
profoundly  the  most  of  recent  studies  in  this  field. 

Coming  now  to  a  consideration  of  problems  calling  for 
solution  in  the  near  future,  we  are  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that 
such  problems  crop  up  everywhere,  and  choice  among  them 
for  the  purposes  of  this  brief  paper  is  extremely  difficult.  For 
many  reasons,  however,  which  need  not  be  enumerated,  the 
part  which  education  has  to  play  in  bringing  up  men  and 
women  fitted  for  co-operative  freedom,  in  our  modern  societies, 
seems  to  offer  the  most  significant  and  interesting  themes. 
We  proceed  accordingly  to  take  account  of  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  group,  viewing  them  as  central  to  the  present 
educational  situation  and  immediately  bound  up  with  present- 
day  practice  of  the  art  of  education. 

They  are  problems  that  must  be  attacked  by  such  methods 
as  we  have  at  hand  or  can  make  available  for  use.  We  shall 
very  soon  find  that  the  solution  of  these  central  problems  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  solution  of  certain  related  problems  in  contigu¬ 
ous  fields,  to  which  various  special  methods,  already  fairly  well 
ascertained,  may  be  applied.  The  small  group  of  problems 
with  which  we  begin  determines  then  the  choice  of  subjects 
for  consideration  in  those  related  fields;  and  the  whole  set 
of  questions  here  proposed,  in  their  relations  one  with  an¬ 
other  and  in  the  various  handling  which  their  varied  character 
suggests,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  composite  method  of  edu¬ 
cational  research  which  has  been  roughly  sketched  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraphs. 
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II  THE  CENTRAL  GROUP  OF  PROBLEMS:  RELATING  IMMEDI¬ 
ATELY  TO  THE  ART  OF  EDUCATION 

In  this  group  we  may  note  three  problems,  all  of  which  are 
living  questions  in  the  education  of  different  peoples  to-day, 
all  of  which  are,  moreover,  intimately  interwoven  one  with 
another.  They  are  those  of : 

1.  The  relation  of  election  to  prescription  in  studies; 

2.  The  relation  of  studies  for  general  culture  to  vocational 
studies ; 

3.  The  relation  of  guidance  to  spontaneity  in  the  methods 
of  instruction. 

The  elective  system,  under  some  very  broad  limitations,  has 
long  held  sway  in  the  German  universities.  During  the  past 
half-century  and  more  it  has  been  making  steady  progress  in 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  America.  In  the  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  of  other  lands  its  influence  is  present,  and  it  is  work¬ 
ing  itself  out  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  By  degrees  it  has 
made  its  way  downward  into  the  secondary  schools,  and  we 
have  even  seen  something  of  it  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools. 

This  is  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  a  larger  freedom  for 
the  personal  development  of  the  individual  and  of  every  in¬ 
dividual  who  rises  to  the  higher  stages  of  education.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  different  points  of  view,  it  tends,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  dissolution  of  some  of  the  best  of  social  bonds,  or  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  fitting  of  men  for  a  higher  service  of 
society. 

Closely  connected  with  the  pioblem  of  electivism  is  the 
problem  of  the  relation  of  general  to  vocational  training.  The 
principle  of  election  has  always  been  recognized,  where  per¬ 
manent  castes  have  not  been  established,  to  this  extent  at  least, 
that  a  man’s  vocation  has  been  chosen  by  him  or  for  him 
from  the  several  which  may  have  been  open;  and  that  some 
part  of  his  training  has  been  specialized  in  accordance  with 
this  choice.  .A  current  tendency  runs  toward  a  stronger  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  importance  of  vocational  training,  of  training  for 
arts  and  trades  as  well  as  for  the  “  learned  ”  professions,  and 
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'  toward  the  demand  that  the  profession  shall  be  chosen  to  fit 
the  man,  even  if  choices  made  in  earlier  years  be  freely  changed 
as  the  learner’s  character  and  aptitudes  become  better  known. 
With  the  growth  of  election  in  studies  pursued  for  general 
culture,  the  distinction  between  culture  courses  and  vocational 
courses  has  become  obscured.  In  their  spirit  and  methods  and 
subjects  of  study,  general  and  technical  schools  have  become 
in  a  measure  assimilated  to  each  other.  The  implications  of 
this  tendency,  its  advantages  and  dangers,  present  a  large 
problem  for  theoretical  solution. 

The  emphasis  on  individuality  and  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
courses  and  of  studies  is  accompanied,  especially  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  lands,  by  a  like  regard  for  individual  choice  and  initia¬ 
tive  in  the  processes  of  instruction  and  of  training.  Our 
schools  tend  to  become  institutions  of  co-operative  self-educa¬ 
tion.  The  implications  and  limitations  of  this  movement  and 
its  permanent  relations  with  the  organic  whole  of  educational 
thought  and  practice,  furnish  another  important  range  for 
theoretical  inquiry. 

The  current  discussion  of  these  questions,  in  so  far  as  it 
rises  above  the  mere  iteration  of  commonplaces,  belongs  mainly 
to  the  literature  of  power  rather  than  that  of  knowledge.  It 
embodies  the  opinion  of  many  large  and  forceful  personalities, 
with  their  differing  estimates  of  educational  tradition,  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  values,  of  the  changing  needs  of  our  time.  It 
shows  various  degrees  of  creative  daring  on  the  part  of  men 
who  are  the  makers  as  well  as  the  apologists  of  our  modern 
education.  In  a  word,  it  is  literary  art,  reflecting  and  inter¬ 
preting  the  art  of  education.  As  such  it  is  of  very  great 
significance.  It  is  not  at  all  the  business  of  educational  theory 
to  brush  aside  such  discussion,  if  that  were  possible.  This 
literature  of  the  art  of  education  may  serve  rather  as  a  base 
for  the  movement  toward  making  this  part  of  our  theory  of 
education  more  thoroly  scientific. 

This  is  far  from  saying  that  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to¬ 
ward  a  scientific  examination  of  such  subjects.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  adequate  objective  and  critical  treatment  of  them 
is  generally  lacking  or  has  appeared  only  in  fragments  and 
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beginnings;  yet  one  who  appreciates  the  positive  excellence 
of  some  of  the  art-literature  of  these  questions,  with  its  occa¬ 
sional  appeal  to  scientific  and  philosophical  knowledge,  will 
venture  only  with  extreme  diffidence  to  offer  his  suggestions 
of  improvement. 

The  chief  improvements  to  be  suggested  are  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  definition  of  the  questions  at  issue,  which  shall  take 
account  of  their  place  in  the  historical  tendency  and  develop¬ 
ment  to  which  they  belong;  and  the  substitution,  wherever 
possible,  of  accurate  statement  of  facts,  objectively  determined, 
for  easy  assumptions  and  mere  personal  opinions.  The  actual 
working  and  results  of  different  systems  should  be  examined 
with  greater  thoroness,  and  more  than  superficial  compari¬ 
sons  should  be  instituted  among  them.  Where  such  facts 
admit  of  it,  they  should  be  subjected  to  statistical  treatment, 
and  all  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  things  enumerated 
and  compared  are  of  the  same  denomination — are  comparable 
— the  attendant  circumstances  which  give  to  every  fact  its  full 
significance  being  taken  fully  into  the  account.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  ways  may  be  devised  of  adding  systematic  ex¬ 
periment  to  our  observation  of  that  which  comes  to  pass  under 
ordinary  conditions,  and  so  of  reducing  somewhat  the  num¬ 
ber  of  distracting  variable  elements  and  defining  more  exactly 
the  play  of  calculable  influences. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  there  can  be  no  adequate  solu¬ 
tion  of  any  of  these  problems  without  adequate  related  knowl¬ 
edge  of  psychological  fact  and  historical  tendency;  and  the 
ultimate  insight  of  philosophy  is  equally  indispensable,  if  in¬ 
terpretation  is  indeed  to  interpret. 

Ill  THE  SECOND  GROUP  :  INSTITUTIONAL  PROBLEMS 

The  problems  which  have  been  brought  forward  as  consti¬ 
tuting  a  central  group  are  clustered  about  the  ideal  of  individ¬ 
ual  freedom  in  education,  the  ideal  of  Lernfreiheit.  But  this 
Lernfreiheit  is  conditioned  by  Lehrfreiheit.  To  understand  the 
present  significance  of  such  academic  freedom,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  know  somewhat' intimately  the  history  of  educational 
institutions;  and  particularly  to  know  the  history  of  their  re¬ 
lations  with  the  other  great  institutions  of  hurnan  society 
since  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  is,  since  the 
time  of  the  American  and  French  revolutions. 

Studies  in  this  field  should  lead  to  an  understanding  of : 

1.  The  institutional  relations  of  the  modern  school; 

2.  The  educational  significance  of  modern  democracy;  and 

3.  The  internal  relations  of  modern  educational  systems, 
and  particularly  the  relation  of  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  to  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  people. 

These  are  very  broad,  questions,  but  they  are  such  as  admit 
of  objective  investigation.  Such  investigation  should  make 
clear  the  meaning  and  tendency  of  that  individualism  which 
has  so  deeply  affected  our  modern  schools  by  making  clear 
the  dominant  ideals  of  modern  civilization  and  the  related 
bearings  of  the  modern  conception  of  academic  freedom. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  problems  are  interwoven 
with  one  another  as  well  as  with  those  designated  as  the  central 
problems  of  this  discussion.  The  great  change  thru  which  the 
institutions  of  education  have  passed  in  coming  under  the 
general  control  of  the  civil  power  after  long  domination  by 
the  Church,  has  not  been  by  any  means  a  simple  process, 
which  could  be  set  forth  in  a  formula.  It  has  been,  instead, 
an  extremely  complicated  movement,  and  one  well  worthy  of 
such  painstaking  historical  inquiry  as  has  been  devoted  to 
other  relations  of  Church  and  State.  Out  of  this  shifting 
and  conflict  has  arisen  a  somewhat  clearer  consciousness  of 
the  functions  of  the  school.  In  changing  from  an  organ 
primarily  of  ecclesiastical  propaganda  to  an  organ  of  political 
propaganda,  the  school  has  tended  to  throw  relatively  greater 
emphasis  on  those  parts  of  instruction  which  are  not  in  the 
nature  of  propaganda  at  all — those  parts  in  which  it  works 
directly  for  the  betterment  of  human  life  instead  of  working 
to  that  end  mediately,  thru  the  inculcation  of  principles  peculiar 
to  any  other  institution.  What  effect  on  this  movement  the 
rising  power  of  industrial  organization  will  have  is  prob¬ 
lematical.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  some  ways  the  educational 
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demands  of  industrial  institutions  may  be  thrust  in  between 
those  of  Church  and  State.  Knowledge  of  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  history  is  increasingly  needed  for  an  understanding  of 
educational  movements,  now  barely  begun,  which  loom  large 
in  our  future. 

In  the  meantime,  the  institutions  of  education  have  been 
passing  thru  a  notable  internal  development.  Education  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  itself  a  center  of  manifold  but  unified 
interests;  it  has  become  conscious  of  a  far-reaching  mission; 
already  it  has  its  own  highly  developed  ideals,  traditions,  and 
loyalties.  Such  sentiments  were  abroad  in  the  early  univer¬ 
sities.  With  the  upgrowth  of  provision  for  universal  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction,  educational  systems  commonly  appeared 
in  two  grades  or  divisions,  pursuing  somewhat  diverse  ends, 
and  with  a  considerable  rift  between  them.  More  recently 
this  divergence  has  been  disappearing.  Universities  and  lower 
schools  have  drawn  nearer  to  each  other,  university  ideals 
have  come  to  animate  schools  of  every  kind  and  grade,  the 
ideals  of  popular  and  technical  education  in  turn  have  influ¬ 
enced  the  universities,  the  manifold  institutions  of  education 
have,  in  a  word,  become  knit  together  in  spiritual  unity,  mak¬ 
ing  in  effect  one  great  world-institution.  And  this  has  ceased 
to  be  a  merely  subordinate  and  tributary  institution.  It  has 
virtually  taken  its  place  alongside  of  the  other  great  human 
institutions  as  one  of  the  cardinal  concerns  of  human  society. 

No  one  could  hope  to  characterize  in  a  paragraph  the  in¬ 
forming  spirit  and  ideals  of  this  great  institution  of  educa¬ 
tion,  in  its  modern  development.  But  some  brief  indication 
of  its  nature  should  be  attempted.  Its  first  principle  would 
seem  to  be  that  of  free  service  of  the  commonweal.  This  is 
the  fa'miliar  principle  of  “  academic  freedom  ” ;  only  it  is  now 
seen  that  such  freedom  cannot  jjermanently  be  the  prerogative 
of  a  single  and  separate  division  of  our  educational  system,  as 
of  a  university,  but  must  inhere  in  educational  institutions  as 
such.  This  free  school  is  closely  allied  with  a  free  press,  free 
science,  and  free  art :  its  rise  is  closely  connected  with  the  wide 
dissemination  of  modern  vernacular  literatures  and  the  wide 
acceptance  of  modern  natural  science,  and  it  is  coming  in  halt- 
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ing  and  uncertain  fashion  to  show  some  connection  with 
modern  art  other  than,  literary  art.  In  its  relations  with 
modern  science,  it  tends  to  spread  abroad  some  measure  of  that 
spirit  of  suspended  judgment  and  impartial  acquiescence  in  the 
teachings  of  objective  evidence  which  belong  to  that  science 
at  its  best.  In  its  relations  with  art,  it  tends  to  promote  that 
self-restraint  which  belongs  to  the  truly  artistic  achievement  of 
every  age.  In  some  degree  it  furthers,  too,  that  finer  realism 
which  modern  art  shares  with  modern  aspirations  in  the  field 
of  morals,  a  realism  which  aims  at  essential  rather  than  merely 
conventional  truth  and  righteousness.  Even  where  most 
secular  it  is  mildly  religious,  with  that  pervasive  religion  which 
is  an  overflow  from  creeds  and  rituals.  If  enjoys  a  fine  catho¬ 
licity  of  human  interest,  a  neighborliness,  to  which  no  man  is  a 
foreigner  nor  a  Samaritan.  It  disengages  itself  from  the  par¬ 
tisanship  of  the  sects  and  sections  of  other  institutions;  for 
even  where  most  bound  by  ecclesiastical  or  other  dependence,  it 
is  influenced  by  that  rising  respect  for  the  personality  of  the 
learner  which  in  our  day  restrains  those  who  would  do  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  honest  convictions  of  even  a  little  child. 

The  great  movement  in  education  here  referred  to  has  gone 
forward  in  unison  with  the  other  great  movements  in  human 
culture  which  have  made  our  civilization  what  it  is  to-day. 
Only  patient  and  critical  and  clear-sighted  historical  research 
can  reveal  the  real  trend  and  significance  of  these  movements, 
but  they  are  plainly  connected  with  those  views  of  human  life 
which  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  ushered  in  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  with  a  democratic  conception 
of  social  relations.  Education  in  modern  schools  seems  to 
tend  toward  democracy  everywhere,  even  in  lands  where 
every  effort  is  put  forth  to  prevent  such  an  outcome.  It 
accents  the  tendency  toward  democracy  which  it  finds  already 
at  hand — a  tendency,  not  necessarily  toward  a  democratic,  as 
opposed  to  a  monarchical,  form  of  government,  but  toward 
the  democracy  of  fair  opportunity  for  every  man.  It  is  out 
of  this  play  of  currents,  strivings,  and  ideals  that  the  in¬ 
dividualism  of  our  time  has  arisen — an  individualism  more 
sharply  conscious  of  itself  because  of  its  interplay  with  a  new 
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spirit  of  collectivism  which  has  arisen  along  with  it.  It  has 
come  to  pass  that  as  our  education  has ‘become  less  narrowly 
institutional,  more  widely  universal,  it  has  come  to  lay  new 
emphasis  on  the  responsibility  of  individuals,  each  of  whom 
is  to  render  his  peculiar  service  to  society.  It  seeks  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  each  his  best  aptitude  for  such  service,  and  to  raise 
that  aptitude  to  its  highest  efficiency  thru  training.  The 
fine  adjustment  of  individualism  to  collectivism,  in  a  school 
intended  to  perpetuate  and  promote  the  best  things  of  out 
time,  is  a  problem  of  educational  theory  as  well  as  of  educa¬ 
tional  practice,  and  calls  for  a  much  more  searching  inquiry 
into  the  place  and  meaning  of  modem  scholastic  freedom  than 
any  that  has  yet  been  made. 

The  growth  of  such  freedom,  in  making  way  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  training  of  the  schools,  has  made  way  also  for  a 
psychological  treatment  of  educational  problems.  In  the 
modern  school,  such  approach  to  educational  doctrine  from  the 
side  of  psychology  is  an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  education  real  for  every  person  educated.  Be¬ 
cause  the  art  of  education  is  making  in  plain  honesty  this  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  the  real  pupil  and  to  address  the  appeal  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  his  real  possibilities  and  make  it  serve  his  real  needs, 
it  must  have,  in  common  with  those  other  arts  with  which  it 
is  allied — with  the  arts  of  government,  of  guidance,  of  per¬ 
suasion — the  help  of  science,  and  the  help,  particularly,  of 
psychology. 

We  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  certain  psychological 
aspects  of  the  questions  that  have  already  been  reviewed. 

IV  THE  THIRD  group:  psychological  problems 

The  psychological  problems  most  obviously  involved  in  the 
problems  of  Lehrfreiheit  and  Lenifrcihcit  which  have  thus  far 
been  considered  are  those  entering  into  the  problem  Of 
psychological  or  educational  diagnosis,  which  stands  in  inti¬ 
mate  connection  with  certain  forms  of  physiological  diagnosis. 
By  such  diagnosis  is  meant  a  determination  of  the  normal  and 
typical  human  characteristics  and  characters  with  which  edu- 
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cation  has  to  do,  the  ranges  of  normal  variation  among  them, 
and  the  demarcation  of  their  pathological  accompaniments. 
A  little  more  definitely,  this  may  be  considered  under  the  three 
divisions  of :  , 

1.  The  determination  of  the  successive  stages  of  normal 
human  development,  with  especial  reference  to  the  ripening  of 
instincts  and  to  manifestations  of  accelerated  and  arrested  de¬ 
velopment  ; 

2.  The  relation  of  the  generic  to  the  specific  in  mental 
development,  with  especial  reference  to  possibilities  of  gen¬ 
eral  or  “  formal  ”  culture ;  and 

3.  The  relation  of  motor  tendencies  to  general  culture  and 
to  the  processes  of  development,  particularly  under  the  forms 
of  imitation  and  suggestion. 

In  discussions  of  prescription  and  election,  frequent  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  the  cultural  or  disciplinary  value  of  studies. 
It  is  held  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  gain  from  any  single 
bit  of  instruction  spreads,  as  it  were,  over  a  considerable  area 
of  the  mental  life:  over  the  whole  of  that  life  in  all  of  its 
aspects,  it  may  be;  or  over  all  manifestations  of  one  or  more 
“  faculties,”  as  it  is  more  commonly  stated.  This  assumption, 
if  not  wholly  incorrect,  is  very  greatly  overdrawn,  yet  it  has 
persisted  in  educational  discussions  long  after  psychologists 
have  abandoned  the  doctrine  on  which  it  is  seen  to  rest.  Re¬ 
cent  psychology  has  shown  that  mental,  traits  and  activities 
which  are  so  related  that  they  may  conveniently  be  grouped 
under  a  single  designation,  are  not  commonly  found  to  be 
so  related  that  the  improvement  by  training  of  one  member 
of  the  group  bearing  the  common  name  results  in  equal  im¬ 
provement  of  all  members  of  that  group.  An  improvement  in 
**  memory  ”  or  “  discrimination  ”  or  “  attention,”  for  example, 
usually  turns  out  on  examination  to  be  improvement  in  memory 
or  discrimination  or  attention  as  applied  to  some  single  class  of 
impressions  or  some  particular  set  of  ideas,  with  much  less  evi¬ 
dence,  or  none,  at  all,  of  improvement  in  the  same  function  as 
directed  toward  different  objects.  This  fact  has  led  numerous 
theorists  in  education  to  an  opposite  extreme.  They  have 
concluded  that  no  general  improvement  of  the  mind  thru  train- 
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ing  is  possibre — that  any  such  improvement  which  may  be 
apparent  is  simply  the  reappearance  in  new  situations  of  some 
elements  of  a  situation  in  which  an  educative  process  was 
originally  carried  on.  According  to  this  view,  general  culture, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  consists  of  habits  and  conceptions  that 
are  in  general  use,  is  a  delusion  and  nothing  more,  and  all 
discipline  and  training  must  be  narrowly  specific. 

Some  recent  studies,  however,  seem  to  point  to  relationships 
among  mental  traits  and  functions  which  would  call  for  a 
more  moderate  statement  than  this.  It  seems  clear  enough 
that  the  spreading  or  transference  in  the  mind  of  the  good 
effects  of  any  course  of  training  is  much  more  narrowly  circum¬ 
scribed  than  has  commonly  been  supposed,  but  it  may  still  be 
doubted  whether  such  spreading  influence  is  altogether  want¬ 
ing  or  is  limited  to  the  transference  of  definite  ideas.  More¬ 
over,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  freedom  with  which  the 
gains  of  culture  circulate  among  our  mental  functions  and  con¬ 
tents  may  differ  greatly  in  different  individuals,  and  may  in¬ 
crease  in  the  same  individual  as  he  matures  in  life  and  ad¬ 
vances  in  his  course  of  training.  So  the  psychological  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  possibility  and  the  range  of  formal  discipline 
is  necessary  to  render  the  discussion  of  elective  studies  more 
precise  and  true  to  fact,  and  the  scientific  study  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  may  even  yet  yield  vital  and  unexpected  results. 

Very  much  has  been  done  already  in  the  more  general  block¬ 
ing  out  of  the  stages  of  our  mental  development.  Such  in¬ 
vestigations,  of  which  we  have  notable  examples  in  the  work 
of  Preyer  and  Hall  and  Sully  and  Miss  Shinn,  have  provided 
working  hypotheses  that  are  of  extreme  interest,  but  these,  for 
the  most  part,  have  not  been  critically  and  adequately  tested, 
and  have  not  been  organized  into  a  complete  system  of  develop¬ 
mental  psychology.  When  we  have  more  definite  knowledge 
of  the  relation  of  different  functions  one  to  another,  not  only 
in  cross-section  but  also  in  their  successive  unfolding,  we  shall 
be  able  to  replace  many  of  the  subjective  opinions  expressed 
in  discussions  of  prescription  and  election,  with  ascertained 
facts  set  in  their  rightful  relations.  To  this  end,  it  is  extremely 
desirable,  as  Thorndike  has  pointed  out,  that  the  cases  studied 
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be  adequately  representative;  that  the  actual  development  of 
individuals  be  directly  studied  instead  of  being  inferred  from 
the  showing  of  different  individuals  of  different  ages  at  one 
given  time;  and  that  the  whole  range  of  variation  be  noted, 
whereas  common  practice  neglects  the  extremes  and  concen¬ 
trates  attention  on  the  median  line. 

The  motor-psychology,  if  the  term  may  be  permitted,  or 
let  us  say  the  situation-psychology,  -of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  in  recent  years,  is  highly  significant  in  the 
theory  of  education.  Its  bearing  on  the  relation  of  gen¬ 
eral  to  vocational  studies  in  particular  is  far-reaching  and 
intimate.  Still  more  significant  in  its  bearings  on  such 
problems  as  are  here  proposed  is  the  special  study  of  imi¬ 
tation  and  suggestion,  which  we  associate  with  the  names 
of  M.  Tarde  and  Professor  Baldwin,  and  which  other 
psychologists  have  carried  far  in  other  directions.  Further 
researches  in  this  fascinating  field  are  needed  for  the  clear¬ 
ing  up  of  our  problem  of  studies  and  the  method  of  dealing 
with  studies.  To  what  extent  is  the  real  and  permanent  result 
of  studies  and  methods,  in  the  mind  of  many  a  learner,  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  very  fact  that  as  an  imitator  he  seems  to  share 
in  the  good  that  his  fellows  get  from  them?  Can  we  not,  in 
the  spirit  of  our  finer  scientific  and  ethical  realism,  separate  the 
actual  from  that  which  arises  thru  conscious  or  uncon¬ 
scious  mimicry?  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  pupils  in 
the  schools  not  only  live  under  a  constant  play  of  suggestion- 
influences,  but  are  preparing  for  a  life  which  is  to  be  lived 
under  similar  influences.  Such  influences  are  to  be  reckoned 
with  accordingly  as  a  constant  factor  in  human  life,  but  incal¬ 
culably  variable  in  kind,  direction,  and  amount.  These  facts 
call  for  further  psychological  study,  in  order  that  we  may  know 
more  accurately  how  they  enter  into  the  problem  of  school 
training,  and  particularly  what  bearing  they  have  on  the  mo¬ 
mentous  transition  which  the  learner  sooner  or  later  must 
make  from  the  little  life  and  much  training  of  the  school  to  the 
larger  life  and  more  diffused  culture  of  the  great  world  beyond 
the  school. 

If  the  solution  of  these  psychological  problems  one  by  one 
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will  do  much  toward  the  clearing  up  of  the  problems  of  edu¬ 
cation  with  which  we  have  set  out,  much  more  will  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  results  of  such  psychological  studies  in  a  system 
of  psychological  or  educational  diagnosis.  For  it  will  give  us 
a  vastly  better  understanding  of  the  common  nature  and  the 
individual  characteristics  of  pupils,  and  of  the  relation  of  these 
one  to  another.  It  is  such  an  understanding  that  we  need  in 
order  to  deal  wisely,  on  the  psychological  side,  with  the  ques¬ 
tions  under  discussion. 

And  the  study  of  these  psychological  doctrines  not  only  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  our  doctrine  of  education,  but  affects  it  in¬ 
directly  thru  its  bearing  on  the  study  of  institutions.  For  our 
history  and  social  science  are  undoubtedly  becoming  more 
psychological.  A  study  of  the  mental  processes  of  individuals 
reveals  in  new  guise  the  fact  that  every  man  becomes  what  he 
is  in  great  measure  thru  his  social  relations.  In  unexpected 
and  immensely  significant  ways  psychology  is  illustrating  and 
amplifying  the  saying  of  Aristotle  that  man  is  a  political  ani¬ 
mal.  The  meaning  of  the  individual  in  his  relation  to  institu¬ 
tions  receives  accordingly  a  psychological  interpretation.  We 
may  not  say  simply  that  the  history  of  the  individual  is  a  his¬ 
tory  of  progress  from  status  to  contract.  We  see  it  as  a  his¬ 
tory  of  individuals  who  constantly  realize  their  individuality 
in  institutions;  but  with  this  progressive  change  greatly  ac¬ 
cented  in  our  day,  that  institutions  are  becoming  much  more 
plastic  and  individuals  more  conscious  of  a  power  and  right 
and  duty  to  react  upon  their  institutional  environment. 
Modern  institutions  are  safe  from  violent  and  revolutionary 
change  not  thru  their  rigidity,  but  thru  a  certain  fluidity  of 
their  constitution — thru  capacity  for  continuous  change  and 
betterment  under  the  varied  influence  of  many  individuals  who 
live  their  lives  and  make  their  characters  in  new  and  more  vital 
relations  with  society.  These  things  must  be  taken  into  the 
account  when  we  frame  our  educational  doctrine  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  individual  aspects  of  instruction. 
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V  THE  CENTRAL  GROUP  OF  PROBLEMS:  FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION 

It  has  been  the  business  of  this  paper  to  formulate  some  of 
the  more  urgent,  present  problems  in  the  empirical  theory  of 
education.  The  topic  assigned  to  me  seems  to  call  for  the 
statement  rather  than  the  solution  of  such  problems.  More¬ 
over,  the  solutions  are  not  ready  and  could  not  be  given  even 
if  they  were  called  for.  Yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  indicate 
the  general  character  of  the  solutions  to  which  the  methods 
we  have  discussed  seem  likely  to  lead  us. 

Summarily  stated,  they  seem  to  lead  to  a  demand  for  the 
further  extension  downward  of  the  elective  system,  of  voca¬ 
tional  pursuits,  and  of  the  methods  of  spontaneous  self-educa¬ 
tion,  together  with  an  extension  upward  of  organizing  pre¬ 
scription  in  some  of  its  forms.  This  statement  is  not  simply 
paradox.  It  presupposes  an  organic  view  of  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  which  in  their  ideal  connection  one  with  another 
serve  co-operatively  the  aims  of  modern  education.  At  every 
stage,  and  in  every  one  of  its  members,  this  great  educational 
system  is  seeking  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  real  participation  in 
the  civilized  life  of  their  time.  Everyone  is  to  participate 
in  that  life  as  giver  and  recipient,  as  learner  and  maker;  and 
his  learning  and  his  making  should  be  all  of  one  piece.  He  is 
to  participate  as  under  forms  and  laws  and  authorities,  yet  as 
contributing  in  a  larger  or  less  measure  to  the  shaping  of  laws 
and  forms  and  as  exercising  some  share  of  social  authority. 
So  in  all  parts  of  education,  tho  in  widely  varied  proportions, 
the  co-ordinate  elements  of  direction  and  self-direction  must  be 
present.  That  each  person  may  participate  in  the  same  civil¬ 
ization  is  the  aim  of  prescription,  of  uniformity;  that  each 
may  participate  in  the  way  that  is  most  real  for  him,  that  is  the 
care  of  the  elective  system  and  the  methods  of  spontaneity. 
The  two  procedures  are  correlated  in  thought,  and  are  to  be 
correlated  in  practice. 

To  be  a  little  more  specific,  let  us  note  the  bearing  of  some 
such  general  solution  of  these  problems  upon  the  conduct  of 
instruction  in  colleges  and  universities.  Such  studies  of  the 
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actual  working  of  the  elective  system  as  have  thus  far  been 
reported,  very  fragmentary  at  best,  seem  to  indicate  that 
student  choices  are  made  for  the  most  part  with  serious  pur¬ 
pose,  but,  except  under  some  sort  of  group  system,  with  too 
little  coherence  and  with  far  too  much  of  hit  and  miss.  If 
these  choices  are  to  be  of  the  sort  contemplated  in  this  paper, 
they  must  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  student’s  own 
way  of  getting  into  right  relations  with  his  world.  Many  dif¬ 
ferent  lines  of  approach  may  lead  to  this  desired  end.  But 
mere  random  election  of  studies  is  hardly  a  mode  of  approach : 
it  is  rather  a  skirting  about  the  edge  of  things.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises  whether  student  choices  can  be  made  a  real  way  to 
the  heart  of  things,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
this  can  be  done.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  accomplished  if  the 
students  shall  have  been  brought  up  under  a  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  which  their  spontaneous  choices  shall  have  been  all 
along  in  active  and  progressive  co-operation  with  the  direct¬ 
ive  leadership  of  their  teachers.  A  system  under  which  there 
is  a  sharp  break  between  secondary  school  and  university — the 
former  being  under  close  prescription,  the  latter  offering  sud¬ 
den  and  unqualified  freedom — is  unfavorable  to  the  making  of 
real  power  of  choice  in  either  one  of  its  members.  Then,  the 
mere  election  of  incoherent  courses  in  a  variety  of  subjects  at 
the  University  is  vicious  and  misleading.  The  group  sys¬ 
tem,  by  massing  the  work,  of  any  one  student  on  courses  re¬ 
lating  to  different  aspects  of  one  subject,  yields  a  better  re¬ 
sult,  for  the  value  of  the  group  is  much  greater  than  the  sum 
of  the  values  of  its  several  parts.  But  the  group  system,  too, 
is  liable  to  abuse;  for  even  a  large  group  of  courses,  all  of 
them  pretty  much  the  same  in  kind,  all  on  about  the  same 
level,  may  not  carry  the  student  very  far  into  the  heart  of 
things.  What  is  to  be  desired  is  that  as  the  student  adds 
course  to  course  in  any  given  subject,  he  shall  steadily  rise  to 
more  adequate  conceptions,  to  the  mastery  of  more  searching 
and  rigorous  methods.  The  danger  points  in  education  are 
those  plateaux  where  the  student  spreads  out  and  ceases  to  rise. 
The  elective  system  presents  peculiar  dangers  of  this  sort,  and 
calls  accordingly  for  special  precautions. 
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Under  such  administration  as  has  been  proposed  and  under 
the  guidance  of  philosophic  teachers,  the  student  who  enters 
the  world  of  knowledge  from  any  side  is  carried  forward  to¬ 
ward  the  center  and  heart  of  things.  The  further  he  goes,  the 
more  evident  becomes  the  connection  between  his  principal 
subject  and  other  subjects,  some  of  which  are  instrumental 
to  the  higher  pursuit  of  his  own  special  studies,  and  some  of 
which  carry  him  on  to  more  comprehensive  views. 

The  guidance  and  prescription  which  predominate  in  earlier 
years  must  be  mixed  with  spontaneity  and  freedom ;  and  the 
larger  election  of  later  years  calls  for  the  personal  direction 
and  assistance  of  more  than  formal  teachers.  On  the  whole, 
the  system  proposed  calls  for  more  of  real  teaching.  If  it  re¬ 
quires  fewer  set  lectures  and  class  lessons,  and  leaves  the  learn¬ 
ers  rather  more  to  themselves  than  the  practice  we  are  familiar 
with,  it  makes  such  personal  help  and  guidance  as  are  given 
more  real  and  vital  and  indispensable.  It  calls,  too,  for  a 
much  wider  differentiation  of  the  processes  of  education  in  our 
educational  systems. 

The  elective  system,  in  fact,  presents  the  double  danger  of 
scattering  superficiality  and  of  intense  narrowness.  A  little 
more  should  be  said  concerning  the  second  of  these.  Here 
again  a  safeguard  is  to  be  found  in  the  better  handling  of  the 
lower  grades  of  instruction.  If  adequate  attention  is  paid  in 
those  grades  to  the  successive  rise  of  a  variety  of  instincts 
and  interests  on  the  part  of  different  pupils,  if  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  prescription  there  is  free  play  permitted  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  change  and  difference  manifested  in  these  things,  the 
pupils  will  have  been  warmed  to  many  kinds  of  scholastic  pur¬ 
suit,  each  undertaken  at  the  most  favorable  moment  for  happy 
and  lasting  impressions.  Such  procedure  must  go  far  toward 
preventing  narrowness  in  later  years. 

The  conception  of  the  nature  of  general  discipline  to  which 
we  are  coming  emphasizes  this  view ;  for  if  we  can  count  on 
but  little  of  undistributed  and  universally  transferable  mental 
power,  it  is  so  much  the  more  important  that  in  his  earlier 
years  the  pupil  should  have  been  introduced  to  many  and  varied 
special  pursuits,  and  that  each  of  them  should  have  been  pur- 
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sued  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  might  join  to  it  the 
full  energy  of  spontaneous  activity. 

The  vital  integration  of  things  learned  with  things  done 
should  re-enforce  the  several  stages  of  this  process.  It  should 
do  more:  for,  by  uniting  the  art  impulse  with  the  interest  of 
knowledge,  it  should  tend  to  liberalize  the  later  pursuit  of  a 
vocation,  as  well  as  any  later  pursuit  of  special  studies. 

We  may  not  pursue  the  subject  further  at  this  time.  I  have 
tried  to  indicate,  with  the  utmost  brevity,  one  probable  out¬ 
come  of  the  study  of  the  small  group  of  problems  proposed, 
by  such  methods  as  have  been  indicated.  It  all  comes  to  this, 
in  short,  that  these  problems  cannot  be  solved  for  the  college 
or  the  university,  nor  for  a  school  of  any  other  grade,  without 
reference  to  the  comprehensive  view  of  education  as  a  whole ; 
prescription  and  the  freedom  of  the  learner  should  be  regarded 
as  concomitants  in  education  of  every  grade — they  should 
work  together  in  varying  combinations  to  insure  the  highest 
participation  of  the  learner  in  the  life  of  his  people,  in  the 
civilization  of  time ;  and  only  thru  such  combination  may  edu¬ 
cation  hope  to  prepare  men  for  activity  guided  by  real,  per¬ 
sonal  chbice  and  inspired  by  the  full  sense  of  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Such  activity  alone  is  moral;  and  by  promot¬ 
ing  such  activity  in  the  co-operative  life  of  this  age,  education 
makes  its  contribution  to  brotherhood,  the  supreme  end,  for 
this  world,  of  human  endeavor. 

But  such  education  as  is  here  contemplated  is  possible  only 
in  the  hands  of  better  teachers — ^better  selected,  better  trained, 
better  supported — of  many  teachers  as  good  as  the  few,  the 
best,  who  are  already  found  in  the  schools.  If  society  would 
attain,  thru  education,  such  high  ends  as  have  been  pointed 
out,  it  must  seek  and  find  such  teachers  and  make  them  the 
high  stewards  of  its  will. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown 

University  of  California 
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No  one  of  the  other  subjects  selected  for  discussion  in  the 
seven  divisions,  twenty-four  departments,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  sections  of  the  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science 
seems  to  me  so  vitally  connected  with  the  future  well-being 
of  the  American  people  as  the  American  College  which  we  are 
to  discuss  to-day. 

The  College  does  indeed  need  eloquent  defenders,  such  as 
the  speaker  who  has  preceded  me,  for  the  executioner’s  ax  is  at 
its  throat.  The  school,  however  badly  planned,  taught,  and 
administered,  has  an  assured  existence ;  the  university,  however 
amorphous  and  inchoate,  is  to  be  fostered  and  extended;  but 
the  College,  the  center  of  all  our  culture  for  the  past  century, 
is  sore  beset,  and  has  more  to  fear  from  the  Judas-like  kisses  of 
its  friends  in  high  places  than  from  the  mob  of  the  illiterate 
and  sordid,  who  always  cry  “  loose  us  Barabbas  ”  when  the 
powers  of  evil  are  in  the  ascendant  and  any  mighty  influence  for 
good  is  brought  to  the  judgment  seat.  Let  us  this  afternoon 
mount  the  tribunal  and  try  the  case.  As  the  accused  is  on 
trial  for  his  life,  plain  speaking  will  be  in  order. 

We  are  told  first  of  all  that  the  prisoner  cannot  be  identified, 
that  his  personality  is  all  abroad,  that  his  very  age  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  and  that  even  his  name  is  not  his  own,  but  that  he  is  often 
caught  masquerading  under  the  name  of  “  university  ”  or 
“  high  school.” 

It  is  true  that  his  adversaries  have  striven  mightily  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  character  and  moral  stamina  of  the  college  course 
thru  the  foolish  dissipations  of  unrestricted  electives,  but, 
thanks  be  to  the  powers  that  make  for  righteousness,  they  have 
striven  in  vain.  Everything  now  indicates  a  return  to  the  old 

.  ’  Paper  read  before  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  Department 

23  (The  College),  Section  3,  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  September  19-24,  1904. 
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educational  standards  of  strenuous  intellectual  discipline — and 
to  better  than  the  old  standards.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
other  enemies  of  the  College,  working  in  darkness,  have  in¬ 
sidiously  set  out  to  hew  off  one  year  of  his  age,  the  very 
flower  of  his  maturity,  in  order  to  enrich  the  professional 
school ;  and  that  still  other  enemies,  working  openly  in  the  eye 
of  the  day,  have  deprived  him  outright  of  the  last  and  supreme 
year  of  his  growth ;  and  that  even  now  a  howling  pack  of  high 
schools  are  at  his  heels,  snatching  at  the  first  year  of  his  bud¬ 
ding  strength.  It  is  too  true  that  within  the  past  decade  two 
mighty  university  foes  have  come  up  against  him — one  from 
the  greatest  city  of  the  East,  and  one  from  the  greatest  city  of 
the  West — menacing  his  life  itself  with  whirling  swords,  to 
cut  him  asunder  at  the  belt-line,  leaving  him  a  two  years’ 
torso,  casting  the  last  two  years,  the  heart  and  brains  of  him, 
in  part  to  the  professional  school,  but  in  greater  part  to  outer 
darkness  and  destruction;  and  yet,  altho  all  this  is  true,  and 
altho  the  combat  is  still  ragfng,  it  is  not,  I  think,  too  soon  to 
assert  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
future,  as  he  has  been  in  the  past,  four  years  of  age,  four 
whole,  happy,  fruitful  college  years — no  more,  no  less. 

Finally,  as  to  the  name  of  the  accused.  His  name  is  “  the 
College,”  the  name  that  has  come  to  be  applied  by  universal 
consent  to  a  four  years’  course  of  liberal,  non-professional 
study,  superimposed  on  the  course  of  the  high  school,  private 
school,  or  academy,  pursued  by  young  men  (and,  since  1870, 
by  young  women)  from  eighteen  or  nineteen  to  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three  years  of  age,  who  have,  as  a  rule,  left  their 
homes  and  come  to  reside  in  the  college  itself,  or  in  the  town  or 
city  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  name  and  the  thing  are  purely 
Anglo-Saxon,  brought  over  by  our  forefathers  from  the 
mother  country.  The  College  as  an  institution  is  unknown 
outside  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 
The  name  is  ingrained  in  our  thought  and  history  and  should 
be  retained  so  long  as  the  thing  itself  remains.  It  is  a  real  ob¬ 
stacle  to  clear  thinking  to  call  a  “  college  course  ”  a  “  university 
course,”  as  is  constantly  done  in  the  West.  There  is  absolutely 
no  difference  in  the  methods  of  instruction  of  a  properly  organ- 
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ized  college,  whether  it  be  detached  like  Amherst  or  Bowdoin, 
or  part  of  a  group  of  professional  and  technical  schools,  like 
Michigan  or  Chicago.  Even  eminent  university  presidents 
have  been  Ijetrayed  by  this  loose  terminology  into  assuming 
that  the  instruction  in  the  detached  college  and  in  the  college 
of  a  university  should  differ  essentially,  forgetting  that  the 
mind  of  the  boy  or  girl  does  not  change  with  the  change  of 
name,  and  that  students  of  the  immaturity  of  the  American 
student  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two  years  of  age  cannot 
with  advantage  to  themselves  pursue  college  subjects  by  uni¬ 
versity  methods.* 

It  seems  to  me  vain  to  hope  to  displace  the  term  “  univer¬ 
sity,”  which  is  now  so  firmly  established  thruout  the  entire 
West,  and  recently  also  in  the  East  as  well.  And,  after  all,  is 
there  any  good  reason  why  we  should  use  the  word  in  its 
foreign  German  or  French,  and  not  in  our  own  English,  sense? 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  been  composed  of  numerous 
undergraduate  colleges  from  the  beginning  of  their  history. 
The  Scotch  and  Irish  universities  are  so  organized.  The  new 
universities  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham  and  Liverpool 
correspond  precisely  to  our  State  universities,  with  college  de¬ 
partments  and  undergraduate  technical  and  professional 
schools.  “  University  ”  in  English  and  American  usage 
means,  and  has  always  meant,  a  group  of  schools,  all  under¬ 
graduate,  of  which  the  undergraduate  college  usually  is,  and 
always  should  be,  the  most  important.  However  low  in  grade 
is  the  instruction  offered,  a  variety  of  technical  and  professional 
courses  seems  to  constitute  the  claim  to  the  name  “  university  ” 
in  Anglo-Saxon  countries.  But  if  it  is  vain  to  displace  the 
term  “  university,”  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  word  “  college  ”  is 
used  correctly,  and  let  us  sharply  distinguish  by  the  preface  of 
the  word  “  graduate  ”  the  true  graduate  schools  of  medicine, 
law,  and  theology,  and  also  the  true  graduate  philosophical 
school  from  the  ordinary  low-grade  non-graduate  professional 
schools  of  the  majority  of  American  universities.  ®  Let  us 

*  See,  e.  g..  President’s  Report,  University  of  Chicago,  1898-99,  reprinted  in  the 
Decennial  Publications  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Series  I,  p.  xciv,  xcv. 

*  The  only  graduate  professional  schools  in  the  United  States  are  the  Medical 
School  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Medical,  Law,  and  Theological 
Schools  of  Harvard,  and  the  Law  School  of  Columbia. 
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accustom  ourselves  to  speak  of  the  graduates  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,  Michigan  College,  Chicago  College,  or  of  graduates  of 
the  college  of  Harvard,  Michigan,  or  Chicago,  just  as  we 
speak  of  graduates  of  the  Medical  School  or  Law  School  of 
Harvard,  Michigan,  and  Chicago.  The  term  university 
graduate  is  too  broad,  and  may  mean  anything  from  a 
doctor  of  philosophy  to  a  farmer  or  horse  doctor  without 
even  a  high-school  education.  It  should  not  be  used  for  col¬ 
lege  graduates.  Unless  this  rule  is  followed  by  college  and 
university  authorities,  all  our  detached  colleges  will  inevitably 
be  compelled  in  self-defense  to  call  themselves  universities — a 
real  pedagogical  misfortune,  and  a  break  with  tradition  and 
culture. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  trial.  Why  should  the  prisoner  lose 
his  head,  or  his  feet,  or  be  sawn  asunder  in  the  middle?  Is 
it  because,  as  indicated  above,  our  American  university  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  are  not  university  schools  in  the  French  or 
German  sense?  Already  in  1884  the  far-seeing  President  of 
Harvard  University  had  begun  to  urge  the  shortening  of  the 
college  course  and  the  raising  of  requirements  for  admission 
to  professional  schools;  in  1893  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  opened  its  school  of  medicine,  the  first  graduate,  or  true 
university  professional  school,  in  the  German  sense,  in  the 
United  States.  Also  in  1893  Professor  Von  Holst  in  his 
oration  before  the  first  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  sounded  a  clarion  note  of  awakening  to  American 
universities,  and  in  1900  Professor  Perry’s  lucid  and  admirable 
monograph  on  American  tmiversities  drove  home  conviction 
of  sin.  Since  1893  university  presidents,  like  all  other  Amer¬ 
ican  scholars,  have  realized  that  our  American  universities 
are  not  universities  in  the  German  sense  of  an  assemblage  of 
graduate  professional  schools,  and  it  is  in  order  to  reform  this 
condition  of  affairs  that  many  of  them  have  joined  Harvard 
University  in  endeavoring  to  shorten  the  American  college 
course.  Obviously  one  way  to  make  our  professional  schools 
graduate  schools  (in  name,  if  not  in  fact)  is  to  lower  the 
standard  of  the  degree  we  require  for  admission.  This  is  the 
method  adopted  by  Harvard,  which  since  1902  has  required 
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the  B.  A.  degree  for  admission  to  its  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
and  theology,  but  has  reduced  the  time  requirement  for  its 
bachelor’s  degree  from  four  to  three  years.  Another  and 
more  rapid  method  of  producing  graduate  professional  students 
has  been  in  operation  at  Chicago  University  since  1898.  The 
college  course  has  there  been  cut  in  half,  and  a  certificate  of 
what  we  may  call  “  immaturity,”  but  what  Chicago  calls  a 
diploma  of  “  University  [sic^  Associate,”  has  been  given  at 
the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  it  is  hoped  to  require  this 
certificate  for  admission  to  the  professional  schools  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.*  The  President  of  Columbia  is  now  urging  still  more 
radical  action,  which,  if  generally  adopted,  will,  in  my  opinion, 
sound  the  death  knell  of  the  college.  He  proposes  two  B.  A. 
degrees,  one  to  be  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year 
for  those  who  take  up  professional  study,  and  one  to  be  con¬ 
ferred  at  the  end  of  the  present  Senior  year  for  such  other 
students  as  may  chance  to  linger  to  receive  it.®  Graduate  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  obtained  by  such  a  sacrifice  of  culture  and 
efficiency  will,  it  seems  to  many  of  us,  be  graduate  schools  only 
thru  the  quibble  of  a  misused  name. 

Another  and  even  more  insidious  plan  for  securing  graduate 
students  in  professional  schools  is  now  in  operation  in  many 
universities.  The  last  year  of  college  work  is  permitted  to  be 
taken  in  the  law  or  medical  school,  and  is  counted  double, — 
once  as  the  senior  year  of  the  B.  A.  course,  and  twice  as  the 
first  year  of  the  professional  course.  The  student  himself  also 
counts  double,  once  as  an  undergraduate  Senior  and  twice  as  a 
graduate  member  (which  he  is  not)  of  the  graduate  pro¬ 
fessional  school.  Nothing  more  disastrous  to  honest  standards 
of  academic  work  can  be  conceived  of.  Yet  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  and  many  other  Eastern  and 
Western  universities  are  now  educating  ministers,  doctors, 
and  lawyers  under  this  shifty  and  canny  arrangement. 

But  why,  then,  apart  from  the  desire  of  some  universities 

*  See  the  Decennial  Publications  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Series  I,  p.  85, 
86,  xcii,  xciii,  xcv,  xevi. 

‘  This  statement  is  obviously  based  on  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the 
facts. — Editor. 
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to  inflate  their  professional  schools,  should  the  college  course 
be  shortened  and  its  content  lessened?  For  let  us  squarely 
face  the  fact  that  this  is  the  issue  involved.  It  is  idle  to  assert, 
as  has  been  asserted  repeatedly  in  official  Harvard  publications 
(see  President’s  Report  for  1901-02,  p.  27,  and  many  earlier 
reports),  that  the  content  and  quality  will  not  be  lessened  by  a 
shortened  college  course,  or,  in  other  words,  that  four  years* 
work  can  be  done  in  three  years’  time.  All  practical  teachers 
know  that  the  professor  must  adapt  his  pace  to  the  average  of 
his  class,  and  that,  if  the  majority  is  doing  four  years’  work  in 
three  years’  time,  the  majority  will  see  to  it  that  three  years* 
work,  and  not  four  years’,  is  done.  Harvard  itself  is  a  case  in 
point.  In  1880  twenty-one  courses  were  required  for  the 
Harvard  A.  B.  degree;  in  1904  only  seventeen  and  one-half 
courses  are  required,  of  which  one  and  one-half  may  be 
passed  off  at  entrance,  or  in  reality  only  sixteen  courses  are 
required  in  the  present  three  years’  Harvard  A.  B.  course 
as  against  twenty-one  courses  required  for  the  former 
four  years’  Harvard  A.  B.  course.  A  recent  report  of 
a  “  Committee  on  Improving  Instruction  in  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,”  appointed  in  May  1902,  whose  membership  /of  nine 
included  some  of  the  best-known  senior  professors  of  the 
Harvard  Faculty  (see  Harvard  graduates’  magazine,  June, 
1904,  p.  611-620),  states  that  “the  average  amount  of 
study  in  Harvard  College  is  discreditably  small,”  that  “  the 
average  amount  of  work  done  by  undergraduates  (more  than 
one-half  of  whom  have  obtained  the  grade  of  A  or  B)  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  three  hours’  course  is  less  than  three  and  one- 
half  hours  a  week  outside  of  the  lecture  room,”  and  “  that  the 
ditHculty  of  raising  the  standard  is  seriously  increased  by  stu¬ 
dents’  taking  six  courses  each  ”  (in  other  words,  by  students* 
taking  the  college  course  in  three  years).  If  under  the  unre¬ 
stricted  elective  system  the  college  course  has  lost  tone  and  be¬ 
come  too  easy  by  one-fourth  for  the  ordinary  student,  the' 
remedy  would  seem  to  be  in  stiffening  up  the  already  emascu¬ 
lated  course,  not  in  lopping  off  a  year  of  it.* 

*  President  Eliot  (President’s  Report  for  1893-03,  p.  34)  says:  "Nobody  donbts 
that  at  present  the  degree  of  Rachelor  of  Arts  can  be  obtained  in  Hanrard  College, 
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Why  should  the  college  course  be  shortened?  Because  in 
France  and  Germany  a  boy  completes  his  course  in  the  lycee 
or  gymnasium  at  twenty  years  of  age  and  enters  upon  his  pro¬ 
fessional  course  at  the  university  without  anything  that  re¬ 
motely  resembles  our  college  course.  But  is  this  a  reason? 
How  do  we  know  that  the  German  or  French  boy  is  better  off 
without  a  college  course?  After  sitting  side  by  side  with  the 
German  gymnasium  graduate  in  Leipzig  for  three  years  and 
hearing  him  blunder  thru  his  pro-seminar  recitations,  and 
after  listening  in  the  Paris  International  Congress  of  1900  to 
prolonged  discussions  about  the  limitations  of  the  lycee  gradu¬ 
ate  and  the  misfortune  of  his  choosing  a  career  with  only  the 
school  outlook  of  the  lycee  course — discussions  in  which  he 
was  incessantly  compared  by  Frenchmen  themselves  to  the 
English  and  American  college  graduate  greatly  to  his  dis¬ 
advantage — I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  much 
worse  off.  If  it  were  possible,  and  if  possible  desirable,  to 
enforce  over  the  whole  United  States  two  or  three  cast-iron 
high-school  courses,  so  difficult  and  rigid  that  private  schools 
would  be  practically  annihilated  thru  the  impossibility  of  reach¬ 
ing  their  standard,  and  to  require  the  completion  of’  one  of 
these  courses  not  only  for  admission  to  all  the  colleges,  but 
also  to  all  the  law,  medical,  and  theological  schools  in  the 
United  States,  and  above  all  to  every  lucrative  and  distinguished 
position,  whether  civil  or  military,  in  the  gift  of  the  general 
or  State  governments,  including,  of  course,  the  position  of 
teacher  in  these  same  high  schools  and  in  the  primary  schools 
as  well,  and  if,  furthermore,  completion  of  six  out  of  the  nine 
years  in  these  high  schools  were  made  the  condition  of  escap¬ 
ing  one  year’s  hated  service  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  army. 


or  in  any  other  [rir]  American,  English,  or  Scotch  college  or  university  by  any 
young  man  of  moderate  parts  with  a  small  expenditure  of  force  during  not  more 
than  one-half  of  each  of  the  years  of  nominal  residence.” 

Professor  W.  E.  Byerly  (Harvard graduates'  magazine,  December,  1902,  p.  186) 
states:  “  It  is  commonly,  and  I  believe  correctly,  asserted  that  a  student  of  fair 
ability,  entering  college  from  a  good  preparatory  school,  choosing  his  courses  with 
discretion,  using  borrowed  or  purchased  lecture  notes,  and  attending  one  or  two 
coaching  *  seminars  *  for  a  couple  of  evenings  before  the  mid-year  and  final  exam¬ 
inations,  can  win  our  A.  B.  degree  without  spending  more  than  half  an  hour  a  day 
in  serious  study  outside  of  the  lecture  and  examination  rooms.” 
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and  the  escaping  of  such  service,  furthermore,  were  made,  as 
in  Germany,  a  primary  social  necessity  for  gentlemen — 
if  all  this  were  possible,  perhaps  our  American  boys  too  would 
be  able  to  learn  as  much  by  twenty  years  of  age  as  German  or 
French  boys;  and  perhaps  such  tremendous  financial  and  social 
bribes  would  buy  the  silence  and  co-operation  of  American 
parents  in  the  German  or  French  deliberate  and  unwavering 
sacrifice  of  youthful  joy  and  sjwrts  before  the  Moloch  of 
future  success.  Even  if  all  these  impossible  conditions  were 
to  come  into  existence  in  the  United  States,  it  is  at  least  an 
open  question  whether  we  should  not  have  lost  in  education 
far  more  than  we  should  have  gained.  In  all  comparisons 
between  German  and  American  higher  education  it  ought  never 
tc  be  forgotten  that  the  German  and  French  universities  do 
not  pretend  to  teach  systematically  and  to  examine  the  ordinary 
college  student  who  is  preparing  himself  for  the  life  of  affairs. 
They  deal  primarily  with  professional  students,  whereas  the 
reverse  is  coming  to  be  true  in  the  United  States.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  argue  from  one  country  to  another  when  condi¬ 
tions  are  so  radically  different. 

Our  opponents  ask  us  what  there  is  sacred  about  the  num¬ 
ber  four,  and  remind  us  that  some  few  early  Americans  colleges 
had  a  three  years’  course,,  as  have  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
to-day.  But  our  conditions  are  as  different  from  colonial 
America  and  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  from  France  and 
Germany.  In  England,  as  in  Germany,  the  would-be  honoc 
student  who  goes  up  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  from  the  great 
English  public  schools,  which  are  in  themselves  residential  col¬ 
leges  in  our  sense,  giving  the  social  and  educational  stamp  of 
the  American  college  and  teaching  far  more  of  classics  and 
mathematics  than  any  American  high  school  or  academy,  has 
everything  to  gain  or  lose  in  his  after-life,  both  financially 
and  socially,  from  his  success  or  failure  in  the  most  rigid  exam¬ 
inations  the  world  has  ever  known.  Perhaps  if  in  our  American 
colleges  we  could  select  by  the  most  strenuous  competition  the 
best  tutors  and  employ  them  at  high  salaries  to  teach  our  col¬ 
lege  students  in  small  groups  of  two.  three,  and  four  students, 
and  all  our  ablest  students  by  themselves,  and  if  we  too  could 
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make  so  much  depend  upon  the  grade  obtained  by  these  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  end  of  a  three  years’  course  of  study  in  an  exami¬ 
nation  so  rigorous  and  searching  as  to  be  without  parallel  in 
our  educational  system,  we  might  be  able  to  obtain  as  good  re¬ 
sults  in  three  as  in  four  years.  But  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
as  in  Germany,  it  is  only  the  “  honor,”  not  the  “  pass  ”  men 
who  attain  this  education.  The  education  of  the  average  man 
is  neglected. 

There  is  of  course  nothing  sacred  about  a  four  years’  course 
as  such,  except  in  so  far  as  the  experience  of  seventy  years  has 
proved  it  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  successive  generations 
of  college  students.  The  college  department  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  is  often  referred  to  as  an  example  of 
a  three  years’  college  course;  but  in  reality  it  is  composed  of 
the  usual  four  college  classes,  the  first-year  students  being 
known  as  “  candidates  for  matriculation,”  and  a  real  Fresh¬ 
man  or  preparatory  year  being  maintained  under  the  name 
of  a  “  class  for  non-matriculants.”  The  standard  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  three  years’  college  course  has  been  set  so  high 
that  since  the  opening  of  the  college  in  1876  this  class  of 
non-matriculates  or  Freshmen  has  formed  21.5  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  undergraduate  body  of  students:  and  in  the  year 
1903-04  these  non-matriculates  numbered  38  and  the  matricu¬ 
lates  104,  in  other  words,  the  non-matriculates  were  not  less 
than  the  number  of  Freshmen  one  would  naturally  expect  in 
an  undergraduate  college  numbering  142  students.  Moreover, 
the  undergraduate  department  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity  is  so  small  and  unimportant  as  compared  to  its  graduate 
school  that  even  if  the  course- of  study  were  not  practically  a 
four  years’  course  it  could  not  be  used  to  prove  that  a  three 
years’  College  course  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  community, 
especially  as  an  immensely  greater  proportion  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  College  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  (over 
one-fourth)  enter  the  graduate  school  than  is  the  case  else¬ 
where. 

For  the  past  nineteen  years  I  have  acted  as  adviser  to  the 
students  who  have  studied  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  I  have 
been  consulted  by  them  in  their  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior, 
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and  Senior  years.  If  my  experience  proves  anything  at  all, 
it  proves  that  the  first  two  years,  or  the  first  three  years  of  a 
college  course,  do  not  really  count  as  equal  in  value  to  one- 
half  or  three-fourths  of  four  years,  because  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years  are  usually  years  of  such  intellectual  awakening, 
and  furthermore  that  the  Senior  year  has  a  value  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  other  years.  It  is  the  culmination  of  the  whole 
college  course,  and  a  student  who  leaves  college  at  the  end  of 
three  years  suffers,  it  seems  to  me,  incalculable  loss.  As  the 
entrance  requirements  of  Bryn  Mawr  are  at  least  as  high  as 
those  of  any  college  in  the  United  States,  and  its  college 
course,  organized  under  the  group  system,  really  strenuous  and 
difficult,  and  as  girls  are  supposed  to  be  more  mature  than 
boys  of  like  age,  and  admittedly  at  present  study  more  faith¬ 
fully,  my  observations  could  not,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been 
made  under  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  shortened  col¬ 
lege  course. 

Why,  then,  should  this  priceless  Senior  year  be  omitted,  or 
taken  in  the  law  or  medical  school  ?  Is  it  because  those  high 
in  authority  have  told  us  that  boys  are  entering  college  from 
one  to  two  years  older  than  in  the  past,  and  that  therefore  this 
lost  year  must  be  recovered?  "But  four  careful  statistical 
studies  of  the  age  of  entering  college  have  proved  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  such  statements  are  not  supported  by 
fact  and  that  for  the  great  majority  of  colleges  the  median 
and  average  age  of  admission  has  not  varied  three  months  in 
the  past  fifty  years,  the  median  age  showing  a  net  reduction 
of  two  months  in  fifty  years  for  all  colleges,  and  the  average 
age  having  fallen  one  and  one-half  months  in  the  past  forty 
years.  ^ 

^  President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,"  Time  and  age  in  relation  to  the  college  curricu¬ 
lum,”  Educational  Review,  February,  1891,  p.  133-146:  S.C.  Bartlett,"  Shortening 
the  college  course,”  June,  1891,  p.  585-590;  Professor  W.  Scott  Thomas, 

"  Changes  in  the  age  of  graduation,”  Popular  sciente  monthly,  June,  1903,  p.  159- 
171  (the  arguments  of  above  three  papers  are  summarized  by  Professor  Elmer  C. 
Brown  in  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
1903,  p.  492-493);  Professor  Henry  P.  Wright  (President’s  Report,  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  1901-02,  p.  43-44,  and  47-50)  has  shown  that,  in  spite  of  the  very  great  grad¬ 
ual  increase  in  the  amount  required  for  admission,  the  average  age  of  Yale  classes 
at  graduation  has  increased  less  than  four  months  in  the  forty  years  from  1863  to 
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We  are  told  by  these  same  special  pleaders  that  in  maturity 
and  acquirement  the  college  student  of  to-day  is  two  years 
above  the  college  student  of  thirty  years  ago.  This  statement 
does  not  admit  of  the  same  disproof,  but  as  the  age  of  the  col¬ 
lege  student  of  to-day  remains  the  same  as  thirty  years  ago, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  it.  Maturity  and  acquirement 
are  more  a  matter  of  age  than  we  realize.  Were  it  not  for 
this  it  would  be  easy  for  American  fitting  schools  to  prepare 
boys  and  girls  for  the  highest  American  college  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  at  seventeen,  or  even  at  sixteen,  but  the  ma/ority 
of  colleges  do  not  wish  such  young  students.  Immaturity  of 
mind  would  make  them  undesirable. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  this  discussion 
that  college  attendance  in  the  United  States  was  falling  off, 
and  that  unless  our  colleges  were  to  be  deserted  by  students 
we  must  shorten  the  course  in  order  to  attract  the  sons  of 
practical  men.  Again  statistical  investigation  has  proved  this 
statement  also  mistaken.  On  the  contrary,  practical  men  are 
sending  their  sons  and  daughters  to  college  in  such  overwhelm¬ 
ing  numbers  that  all  our  best  colleges  are  growing  in  students 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  population.® 

1902;  and  only  nine  months  in  the  past  eighty  years.  In  studying  the  age  of 
admission  during  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years,  care  should  be  taken  to  consider  only 
the  statistics  of  those  colleges  which  have  maintained  a  genuine  college  course  dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  whose  standards  have  developed  gradually,  and  not  colleges  situ¬ 
ated  in  large  cities  that  have  developed  from  comparatively  low-grade  institutions 
into  really  high-grade  colleges  within  the  past  few  years.  For  example,  the  age  of 
graduation  at  New  York  University  has  risen  thirteen  months  in  the  past  fifty  years 
(see  Popular  science  monthly,  June,  1903,  p.  160).  Since  i860  the  age  of  gradua¬ 
tion  at  Columbia,  and  the  work  done,  have  risen  two  whole  years  according  to 
careful  estimates,  and  according  to  actual  statistics  the  age  of  admission  has  risen 
one  year  between  1880  and  1902  (see  President’s  Report,  Columbia  University, 
1902,  p.  39).  It  is  only  recently  that  colleges  situated  in  cities  have  been  able  to 
maintain  standards  of  admission  and  college  work  such  as  the  best-known  New 
England  colleges.  Harvard,  Yale,  Amherst,  etc.,  have  maintained  for  the  past 
five  decades. 

•  Professor  Arthur  N.  Comey,  "  The  growth  of  New  England  colleges,"  Educa¬ 
tional  Review,  March,  1891;  and  “  Growth  of  the  colleges  of  the  United  States,” 
Educational  Review,  February,  1892;  Mr.  Talcott  Williams,  ‘‘The  future  of 
the  college,”  Proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  in 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  1894,  and  also  “  College  entrance  examinations," 
Proceedings  of  the  same  Association,  1896,  an  admirable  statistical  paper  showing 
not  only  that  college  students  have  greatly  increased,  but  that  at  Amherst  during 
the  last  fifty  years  the  percentage  of  those  students  graduating  in  each  entering 


Recently  a  novel  and  equally  fallacious  argument  has  been 
brought  forward.  We  are  told  that  the  college  course  must 
be  shortened  to  three  years  because  an  examination  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  statistics  of  a  certain  college  for  men  shows  that  the 
children  of  married  graduates  are  not  numerous  enough  (in 
the  classes  graduating  from  1870  to  1879,  example,  not 
over  1.95  children  per  Harvard  father)  to  enable  col¬ 
lege  men  to  reproduce  themselves,  and  that  the  children  are 
so  few  because  the  four  years’  college  course  has  unduly  de¬ 
layed  the  beginning  of  professional  and  business  life  and  has 
thereby  prevented  such  men  from  marrying  until  so  late  in 
life  that  their  power  of  reproduction  is  limited — presumably 
by  old  age.  It  is  almost  needless  to  point  out  that  before 
drawing  any  such  far-reaching  conclusion  in  regard  to  the 
shortening  of  the  college  course  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
many  other  factors  in  this  particular  case,  such  as  the  average 
age  of  marriage  of  these  college  graduates,  the  age  and  other 
qualifications  of  the  women  they  marry,  and  above  all  whether 
there  is  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  that  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  marriage  one  year  by  a  man  presumably  in  his  prime 
could  materially  affect  the  number  of  children  he  is  able  to 
beget,  if  he  and  his  wife  wish  for  the  largest  attainable  family. 
But  a  reference  to  well-known  statistics  will  dispose  of  the 
whole  argument.  In  the  case  of  the  alleged  increase  of 
the  age  of  graduation,  and  the  assumed  decrease  of  college 
'Students,  the  facts  themselves  were  incorrect,  here  the  conclu¬ 
sions  are  wholly  unjustified.  The  failure  of  Harvard  students 
to  reproduce  themselves  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  Harvard  grad¬ 
uates  as  such,  but  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  our  American 
stock  and,  above  ‘all,  of  our  native  Massachusetts  stock  to 
which  two-thirds  of  Harvard  graduates  belong.  It  seems  to 
be  as  true  of  native  American  factory  operatives,  farmers,  and 
artisans  as  of  Harvard  graduates  and  has,  therefore,  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  length  of  a  college  course,  or,  indeed, 
with  a  college  education  at  all.® 

class  has  risen  from  70  per  cent,  to  72  per  cent.,  and  that  at  Yale  during  the  past 
thirty  years  the  percentage  has  risen  from  63  per  cent,  to  72  per  cent. 

*  See  President  Eliot,  President’s  Report,  Harvard  Univetsi'y,  1901-02,  p.  31-32. 
For  additional  statistics  of  the  marriage  rate  and  size  of  families  of  college  gradu- 
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Should,  then,  our  college  course  be  shortened  because  our 
professional  courses  are  fong?  There  were  in  the  year  1902, 
according  to  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  88,879  students  pursuing  college  courses  in  the  United 
States,  and  49,076  students  studying  law,  medicine,  and 
theology,  and  of  these  only  7189  had  received  the  bachelor’s 
degree.  Only  two  medical  schools,  the  Johns  Hopkins  and 
Harvard,  and  only  two  law  schools.  Harvard  and  Columbia, 
now  require  a  bachelor’s  degree  for  admission.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Harvard  University  that  in  1890  only  8  per  cent,  of  the 
medical  students,  18  per  cent,  of  the  law  students,  and 
23  per  cent,  of  the  theological  students  of  the  United  States 
had  received  the  bachelor’s  degree  (see  Report,  p.  12). 
In  the  law  and  medical  schools  of  Yale,  Columbia,  Pennsyl- 

ates  of  Yale  College  see  Mr.  Clarence  Deming,  Yale  alumni  weekly,  March  4, 1903; 
Professor  Thorndike,  “  Decrease  in  size  of  American  families,”  Popular  science 
monthly.  May,  1903,  gives  similar  statistics  for  New  York  University,  Middlebury, 
and  Wesleyan;  Dr.  George  J.  Engelmann,  “  Education  not  the  cause  of  race  de¬ 
cline,"  Popular  science  monthly,  June,  1903,  prints  tables  for  Harvard,  Yale,  Prince¬ 
ton,  Bowdoin,  and  Brown,  and  compares  them  (favorably  for  college  graduates) 
with  similar  statistics  for  other  classes  of  the  population;  President  G.  Stanley  Hall 
and  Dr.  Theodate  L.  Smith,  “  Marriage  and  fecundity  of  college  men  and  women,” 
Ped.  Sem.,  vol.  x,  September,  1903,  p.  375-314;  President  Stanley  Hall,  Adoles¬ 
cence  &  Co.,  1904),  vol.  ii,  p.  590-606,  discusses  the  question  of  the 

marriages  and  children  of  college  men  and  women,  but  draws  conclusions  appar¬ 
ently  unjustified  by  existing  data  in  the  case  of  men  college  graduates,  and  certainly 
wholly  unwarranted  in  the  case  of  women  college  graduates.  These  statistics  may 
be  compared  with  similar  statistics  for  Massachusetts  and  the  rest  of  the  United 
States:  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  “The  New  England  family,”  New  England  magazine, 
1882;  F.  S.  Crum,  “  The  birth-rate  in  Massachusetts"  (1850-90),  Quart,  jour., of 
economics,  April,  1897;  S.  W,  Abbott,  “  Vital  statistics  of  Massachusetts  from 
1856-95”;  Dr.  Ellis,  “Deterioration  of  Puritan  stock  and  its  causes,”  privately 
published  by  author.  New  York,  1894;  Kuczynski,  “  The  fecundity  of  the  native 
and  foreign-born  population  in  Massachusetts”  (period  from  1835-1897),  the 
Quar.  jour,  of  economics,  November,  1901,  and  February,  1902;  Dr.  Fred  A. 
Bushee,  American  Economic  Association  Publications,  May,  1903;  Dr.  John  S. 
Billings,  “  The  diminishing  birth-rate  in  the  United  States,”  The  /<rrM»r,  June, 
1903;  Dr.  Fred  A.  Bushee,  “  The  declining  birth-rate  and  its  cause,”  Popular 
science  monthly,  August,  1903  (“  these  statistics  put  the  whole  native  population 
of  Massachusetts  in  the  same  position  as  college  graduates,  and  the  question  accord¬ 
ingly  seems  to  be  one  of  the  upper  class,  or  of  the  older  part  of  the  population,  and 
not  simply  a  question  of  the  educated  classes,”  see  p.  357);  Joseph  Kttrbsi,  “  An 
estimate  of  the  degree  of  legitimate  vitality,  drawn  from  municipal  statistics,  Buda¬ 
pest,”  with  comments  by  Francis  GtXlon,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
vol.  55,  December,  1894. 
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vania,  and  Cornell,  which  together  with  the  purely  graduate 
schools  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  and  Harvard,  may  be  assumed 
to  be  the  best  equipped  and  most  advanced  professional  schools 
of  the  East,  the  bachelors  of  arts  and  science  did  not  average  31 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  body  of  professional  students  in  1902 
(see  President’s  Report,  Harvard  University,  1901-02,  p. 
29).  Only  II  per  cent,  of  college  graduates  of  twenty- 
seven  of  the  most  advanced  colleges  in  the  United  States 
study  theology  (see  Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody,  “  The 
proportion  of  college-trained  preachers,”  The  forum,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1894,  p.  30-41).  Clearly,  then,  the  answer  is 
emphatically  no.  The  college  course  must  not  be  im¬ 
poverished  in  the  interests  of  a  few  thousand  holders  of 
the  bachelor’s  degree  pursuing  professional  study,  and  form¬ 
ing  scarcely  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  college 
students,  and  not  even  one-third  of  the  professional  students 
in  the  most  advanced  professional  schools  in  the  East.  More¬ 
over,  even  as  it  is,  these  college  graduates  in  professional 
schools  are  not  a  year  older  than  the  non-college  graduates  in 
these  same  professional  schools,  according  to  the  age  tables  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  covering  twenty  years  (see  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Report,  Harvard  University,  1893-04,  p.  127).  Yet 
most  discussions  on  the  length  of  the  college  course  begin 
gravely  with  the  statement :  “  Since  it  is  admitted  by  common 
consent  that  the  practice  of  the  professions  begins  too  late  in 
life,  therefore  the  college  course  must  be  shortened.”  But  who 
has  admitted  it?  Surely  a  study  of  the  whole  subject  affords 
us  no  reason  for  admitting  it.  Quite  the  reverse.  Before  we 
repeat  over  like  parrots  such  phrases  as  this,  let  us  investigate 
the  actual  conditions.  For  example,  let  us  first  find  out  what 
the  non-college  graduates  who  form  two-thirds  of  professional 
law  students  have  done  with  the  three  years  during  which  the 
other  one-third  are  in  college,  and  why'  they  are  only  a  few 
months  younger  than  college  graduates  in  law  schools.  How 
do  we  know  that,  if  we  shorten  the  college  course  in  the  interest 
of  this  college  third,  they  will  spend  the  year  thus  saved  in  the 
professional  schools?  May  not  they  also  dissipate  it  like  the 
two-thirds  who  do  not  go  to  college? 
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And  surely  the  college  course  should  not  be  shortened  be¬ 
cause  of  our  graduate  schools  of  philosophy.  So  few  students 
are  graduated  from  these  schools  that  they  are  a  negligible 
quantity.  In  the  past  five  years,  from  1898-1902,  only  1566 
men  and  women  have  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the 
thirty-four  graduate  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  most  of 
these  graduates  have  been  bribed  by  scholarships  and  fel¬ 
lowships  to  take  this  degree.  During  these  five  years  over 
54,900  bachelor’s  degrees  have  been  conferred.’®  Also,  the  age 
tables  of  the  Harvard  Ph.  Ds.  kept  during  the  past  seven  years 
(see  President’s  Report,  Harvard  University,  1902-03,  p.  139) 
prove  that  the  greater  number  of  Harvard  Ph.  D.  graduates 
(and  presumably  other  Ph.  Ds.)  are  twenty-eight  years  of 
age  and  over,  and  do  not,  therefore,  take  up  graduate  study 
immediately  on  graduation,  and  are  not  directly  affected  by  the 
length  of  the  college  course. 

Shall  we  shorten  the  college  course  because  the  College  has 
proved  itself  inefficient  in  the  past?  No,  a  thousand  times,  no! 
It  has  been  the  glory  of  our  past,  the  source  of  stability  and 
sanity,  the  radiant  center  of  all  our  gallant  action  and  liberal 
thought.  And  since  its  integrity  has  been  so  seriously  threat¬ 
ened  we  have  become  aware  by  numerous  statistical  investi¬ 
gations  that  the  College  has  also  been  in  the  past  the  nurs¬ 
ing  mother  of  statesmen  and  men  of  affairs,  and  the  lavish 
bestower  of  fame  and  of  all  those  social  distinctions  that  we 
long  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  our  fellow-men.  It  has  been 
proved  that  altho  in  the  past  only  i  per  cent,  (the  ratio  is 
now  over  3  per  cent.)  of  American  men  have  received  a 
college  education,  in  the  Fifty-fourth  and  Fifty-fifth  Con¬ 
gresses  the  House  of  Representatives  contained  nearly  36 
per  cent,  and  the  Senate  over  36.3  per  cent,  of  college-bred 
men,  or  thirty-two  times  as  many  as  might  have  been  expected ; 
that  in  the  fifty-seven  years  from  1841-98  55  per  cent,  of  the 
Speakers,  55  per  cent,  of  all  the  elected  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  54  per  cent,  of  all  the  Vice-Presidents  have 

'*  See  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Corotnissioner  of  Education;  Scitnct,  August  19, 
1904,  states  that  in  the  past  seven  years,  from  1898-1904,  only  1713  fh.  Ds.  have 
been  conferred. 
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been  college  graduates,  and  that  68  per  cent,  of  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  85  per  cent,  of  the  Chief  Justices 
of  the  United  States  have  been  college-bred  men.“  One  out 
of  40  college  graduates  as  against  i  out  of  10,000  non-college 
graduates  are  mentioned  in  Appleton’s  Encyclopedia  of  Ameri¬ 
can  hiagraphy.^^  In  the  1900  edition  of  Who’s  who  in  Am¬ 
erica,  I  in  every  106  of  the  living  graduates  of  the  colleges 
mentioned  in  Who’s  who  has  attained  mention  as  against  i 
in  600  of  non-college  graduates,  or,  in  other  words,  a  college 
graduate’s  chance  of  this  kind  of  Who’s  who  eminence  is  more 
than  5.6  times  that  of  the  non-college-bred  man.  If  we  as¬ 
sume  that  27  per  cent,  of  lawyers  are  college  graduates,  this  27 
per  cent,  forms  46  per  cent,  of  the  eminent  Who’s  who  lawyers; 
likewise  the  24.7  per  cent,  of  college-bred  clergymen  form  53.3 
of  the  divines  mentioned  in  Who’s  who,  and  altho  only  7.5  per 
cent,  of  physicians  have  received  a  college  degree,  this  7.5  per 
cent,  furnish  42  per  cent,  of  the  physicians  who  have  attained 
Who’s  who  fame.^® 

What  does  a  year,  more  or  less,  matter  in  beginning  pro¬ 
fessional  life  even  if  all  college  graduates  entered  the  learned 
professions  (which  they  do  not),  if  college-bred  professional 
men  have  five  times  the  chance  of  other  men  to  attain  wealth 
and  eminence?  Why  should  college  graduates  wish  to  enter 
business  life  younger  than  twenty-two  and  a  half  years  of  age, 
if  their  college  education  will  insure  them  more  than  five 
times  the  chances  of  success  they  would  have  had  had  they 
begun  work  four  years  earlier?  How  can  we  be  sure  that 


"  Professor  John  Carleton  Jones,  "  Does  college  education  pay?”  Tie  forum, 
November,  1898. 

'•  President  Charles  F.  Thwing,  ‘‘  The  pre-eminence  of  the  college  graduate,” 
Within  college  walls,  p.  156-181. 

'•  Professor  Edwin  Grant  Dexter,"  A  study  of  twentieth-century  success,”  Popular 
science  monthly,  ]v\y,  1903;  see  also  his  “High-grade  men:  in  college  and  out,” 
lar  science  monthly,  March,  1903  (three  times  as  many  B.  K.  graduates,  or  high- 
grade  graduates  of  twenty-two  colleges,  are  shown  to  have  attained  mention  in  Who's 
who  as  we  should  expect;  in  other  words,  if  an  ordinary  college  graduate  has 
five  and  one-half  times  the  chance  of  eminence  of  other  men,  a  college  graduate  of 
high  academic  rank  has  more  than  fifteen  times  the  chance  of  eminence).  The 
investigation  is  carried  farther  by  Professor  A.  Laurence  Lowell,  "  College  rank 
and  distinction  in  life,”  Atlantic  monthly,  October,  1903. 
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this  chance  will  be  reduced  only  proportionally  by  taking  away 
one,  two,  or  three  years  from  the  present  college  course? 

Why  should  we  wish  to  lay  rash  hands  on  an  institution  so 
wonderfully  adapted  to  our  needs  as  the  American  college? 
How  could  we  have  hoped  for  more  overwhelming  proof  of 
its  efficiency  and  success,  measured  not  only  in  the  wider  vision, 
broader  intellectual  sympathies,  deeper  personal  happiness  of 
its  graduates,  and  in  all  the  intangible  and  ineffable  things  of 
the  spirit,  but  also,  in  this  truly  unexpected  and  marvelous 
fashion,  in  the  ringing  coin  of  the  market-place?  I  confidently 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  college  course  of  the  future  will  be 
four  years. 

Will  the  college  course  of  the  future  be  wholly  elective? 
When  President  Eliot  became  President  of  Harvard  College 
in  1869,  one-half  of  the  Harvard  college  course  was  elect¬ 
ive,  and  from  that  day  to  this  Harvard  has  led  the  way 
under  his  guidance  toward  unrestricted  electives,  not  only 
in  the  college  but  in  the  school.  Since  1890,  however, 
there  are  many  indications  that  the  pendulum  is  swinging 
back  again  and  common  sense  reasserting  itself.  Every¬ 
one  believes  in  giving  the  student  a  wide  choice  in  studies 
under  certain  restrictions;  the  question  is  precisely  whether 
or  not  the  student  shall  be  guided  in  some  degree  by 
the  accumulated  experience  of  educated  men  that  have  gone 
before  him,  as  expressed  in  a  college  curriculum.  Our  decision 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  unlimited  freedom  of  electives  in  both 
school  and  college  depends  on  whether  subjects  of  study  do 
or  do  not  differ  among  themselves,  apart  from  their  practical 
value,  as  intellectual  disciplines,  that  is,  in  training  our  mental 
powers.  Everything  in  education  depends  on  our  answer  to 
this  question.  I  confess  that  it  is  to  me  inconceivable  that  all 
subjects,  irrespective  of  their  subject-matter,  even  if  equally 
well  taught,  should  give  the  same,  or  equal,  intellectual  results. 
The  mere  statement  of  such  a  proposition  seems  to  me  a 
reductio  ad  absurdutn.  If  the  proposition  be  true,  why  do 
college-bred  students  excel  students  that  have  had  severe  pro¬ 
fessional  training  not  only  in  after-life,  but  also  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  school  itself?  In  the  ten  years  from  1891  to  1902  the 
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37  per  cent,  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  in  the  Yale  Law  School  car¬ 
ried  off  62  per  cent,  of  the  honors  and  70  per  cent,  of  the 
prizes,  and  in  the  Columbia  Law  School  94  per  cent,  of  the 
237  men  who  have  attained  honor  rank  in  the  past  ten  years 
have  been  college  graduates.’* 

If  we  believe  that  there  is  a  real  difference  in  the  intellectual 
value  of  studies,  it  follows  as  a  consequence  of  this  conclusion 
that  certain  studies  should  be  taken  by  everyone  if  we  have 
in  view  the  development  of  intellectual  power  by  the  college 
course,  and  if  we  believe  in  mental  discipline,  the  element  of  con¬ 
tinuity  also  must  be  insured  by  the  college  and  of  course  by 
the  school,  and  only  so  many  electives  should  be  permitted  as 
are  consistent  with  training  and  continuity.  There  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  kind  of  curriculum  that  combines  all  these  qualifica¬ 
tions — the  “  Group  System,”  introduced  in  1876  in  the  three 
years’  (now  four  years’)  undergraduate  course  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  amplified  into  a  four  years’  course  and 
named  the  “  Group  System  ”  by  Bryn  Mawr  College  at  its 
opening  in  1885,  introduced  into  the  college  course  of  thei 
University  of  Indiana  in  1888  by  President  Jordan  and"  Pro¬ 
fessor  von  Jagemann,  and  now  adopted  in  slightly  altered 
form  in  the  West  by  Illinois,  Northwestern,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
Wisconsin,  California,  and  by  the  two  most  recent  educational 
foundations  of  the  West,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  and  Chicago; 
and  in  the  East  by  Williams,  Dartmouth,  Tufts,  New  York 
University,  by  Pennsylvania  (in  the  strict  Bryn  Mawr  form), 
and  by  the  four  women’s  colleges  of  Smith,  Wellesley,  Mt. 
Holyoke,  and  the  Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore.  Yale 
adopted  the  A.  B.  C.  system,  or  modified  group  system,  in 
1901.  Clark  College  of  Clark  University  opened  in  1902 
with  the  group  system  in  full  operation,  and  the  approval 
thereby  given  to  the  group  system  by  its  president,  the  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  the  well-known  statistician,  is  very  signifi¬ 
cant.  Princeton,  whose  president  as  a  graduate  student  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  a  professor  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College  was  familiar  with  the  true  group  system,  puts  in 

’♦See  President’s  Report,  Yale  University,  1902-03,  p.  131;  and  President’s 
Report,  Columbia  University,  1902,  p.  125. 
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operation  this  year  a  modified  group  system,  and  the  President 
of  Columbia  in  his  report  for  1902  promises  an  early  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  group  system  recommended  by  three  members  of 
the  Columbia  scientific  faculty,  two  of  whom  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  working  of  the  group  system  as  students 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  professors  in  Bryn  Mawr 
College. 

It  is,  then,  I  think,  clear  that  our  four  years’  college  course 
will  be,  not  a  free  elective  course,  but  that  wisely  ordered  com¬ 
bination  of  freedom  and  authority  known  as  the  group  system. 
In  this  respect  Harvard  does  not,  I  believe,  represent  the  most 
enlightened  educational  opinion. 

The  American  College  in  its  fullest  perfection  will  be  a 
residential  college.  We  are  coming  to  see  that  the  best  re¬ 
sults  of  college  life  are  only  to  be  obtained  when  the  college 
student  lives  an  academic  life  among  his  companions.  The 
English  college  for  men  is  unique  among  the  institutions  of 
the  world,  and  its  finished  product — the  English  gentleman, 
equipped  beyond  his  fellows  for  social  and  political  life — the 
admiration  and  despair  of  other  nations.  In  the  two  cities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  isolated  from  the  outside  world 
among  green  lawns  and  mediaeval  buildings  of  wonderful 
beauty  and  charm,  this  educational  process  has  gone  forward 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  has  given  us  the  men  of  thought 
and  action  who  have  guided  the  destinies  of  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  races.  The  ineffable  whole  of  college  life  seems  to  be 
made  up  of  semi-seclusion  in  academic  surroundings  and  of 
intimate  and  delightful  association  with  other  youth  of  the 
same  age  and  with  professors  who  are  devoting  themselves  to 
scholarship  and  research. 

There  is  no  fear  that  in  the  future  the  larger  colleges  will 
absorb  the  smaller.  Colleges  will  multiply  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  and  the  more  there  are  of  them  the  better.  It  is 
impossible,  and  highly  undesirable  if  it  were  possible,  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  youth  of  our  vast  country  into  a  few  large  colleges. 
Each  college  creates  its  own  supply  of  students,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  students  of  all  our  colleges — ^large  and  small — come 
from  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles.  As  each  student 


can  as  a  rule  attend  but  one  college,  each  such  college  must 
be  educationally  as  perfect  as  possible.  If  We  reduce  our  in¬ 
dependent  American  colleges  to  glorified  high  schools,  as  has 
been  suggested,  perhaps  with  questionable  disinterestedness, 
by  the  presidents  of  some  of  the  larger  universities,  we  thereby 
cut  off  the  majority  of  American  students  from  a  complete 
college  education. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  college  of  the  future  will  be  co¬ 
educational.  There  are  in  the  United  States  464  colleges  for 
men.  In  1870  one-third  of  these  colleges  admitted  women; 
in  1880,  so  successful  had  coeducation  proved  itself  to  be, 
one-half  had  been  opened  to  women,  and  in  1900  two-thirds 
of  all  colleges  for  men  had  become  coeducational.  At  the 
present  time,  if  we  omit  Catholic  colleges,  which  in  America 
are  mainly  training  schools  for  priests,  80  per  cent.,  or  four- 
fifths,  of  all  colleges  for  men  teach  women  exactly  the  same  sub¬ 
jects  by  the  same  professors  in  the  same  lecture  rooms,  and 
allow  them  to  compete  for  ail  their  degrees,  prizes,  and  fel¬ 
lowships.  There  are  in  the  United  States  also  13  separate  col¬ 
leges  for  women.  In  the  year  1902  there  were  nearly  22,507 
women  studying  in  colleges  for  men.  and  over  5549  women 
studying  in  separate  women’s  colleges,  or  in  all  about  28,000 
women  college  students.  Altho  there  were  in  the  United 
States  two  million  less  women  than  men,  women  formed 
about  one-third  of  all  college  students.  In  addition  to  the  28,- 
000  women  students  in  colleges  and  graduate  schools  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  there  were,  in  1902,  9784  women  studying  engineer¬ 
ing,  mechanics,  agriculture,  and  other  technical  subjects  in  uni¬ 
versities  and  technical  schools;  1177  studying  medicine,  218 
studying  pharmacy,  162  studying  dentistry,  165  studying  law, 
and  106  studying  theology,  or  a  total  of  12,614  women  pur¬ 
suing  professional  and  technical  courses.  If  we  combine  these 
two  classes  of  students  we  get  a  total  of  40,676  women  study¬ 
ing  in  the  colleges  and  professional  and  technical  schools  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  number  of  college  and  professional 
women  students  is  steadily  increasing.  Coeducation  is  the 
only  economical  method  of  educating  all  those  women.  It  is 
impossible,  even  if  it  were  not  criminally  wasteful,  to  duplicate  in 
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every  part  of  the  world  colleges  and  universities  for  women ;  and 
not  all  the  wealth  of  all  the  world  can  duplicate  the  few  great 
scientific  teachers  that  are  born  in  any  single  generation.  Ex¬ 
perience  proves  that  unless  schools,  and  still  more  universities, 
are  conveniently  near,  even  boys  go  without  a  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Unless  in  the  future  all  existing  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  are  to  become  coeducational,  unnumbered  generations  of 
girls  must  go  without  any  education  beyond  that  of  the  high 
school. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  whether  or  not  the  college 
curriculum  for  men  and  women  should  be  the  same.  Women 
must  decide  this  for  themselves.  Men  cannot  decide  it  for 
them.  In  a  few  years  one-third  of  all  the  college  graduates 
of  the  United  States  will  be  women,  and  we  may  safely  leave 
the  kind  of  education  to  be  given  their  daughters  in  their 
hands.  For  myself  I  am  convinced  that  college  and  school 
education  should  train  the  mind  and  faculties  and  not  fit 
directly  for  practical  life,  and  that  therefore  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  woman  is  to  make  beds  or  a  man  to  curry  horses 
after  leaving  college  should  not  affect  their  education  in  col¬ 
lege,  but  that  all  the  more  on  this  account  should  they  be 
raised  by  their  education  above  the  petty  routine  of  their  after¬ 
life. 

As  the  outcome  of  this  discussion  of  the  College  this  after¬ 
noon  I  have  hoped  that  there  might  be  some  practical  way 
suggested  of  banding  together,  for  the  collection  of  statistical 
and  other  information  in  regard  to  college  education,  those 
of  us  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  and  enriching  the  col¬ 
lege  as  the  source  of  all  our  culture.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
to  include  in  such  an  association  all  of  the  477  colleges  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  entirely  feasible,  and  eminently 
desirable,  to  adopt,  for  example,  some  such  clear  and  definite 
conditions  of  admission  as  I  have  indicated  on  pages  ii  and 
12  of  my  monograph  on  the  Education  of  women.  By 
applying  four  entirely  impersonal  and  general  tests  I  was  able 
to  select  the  58  best  equipped  and  most  advanced  colleges  of 
the  United  States.  In  such  an  association  there  would  be 
no  secret  rites  of  initiation  such  as  seem  somewhat  to  inter- 
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fere  with  the  influence  of  the  Association  of  American  Uni¬ 
versities;  but  each  college  would  understand  clearly  why  it 
was  admitted  or  excluded,  and  these  very  conditions  of  ad¬ 
mission  would  tend  to  raise  the  excluded  colleges  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  standard.  The  colleges  thus  banded  together  could 
then  mutually  agree  upon  a  systematic  way  of  keeping,  col¬ 
lecting,  and  publishing  educational  statistics.  At  pres¬ 
ent  our  college  statistics  are  scarcely  kept  at  all,  or  if  kept, 
are  kept  by  such  different  methods  that  comparison  is  im¬ 
possible.  For  example,  no  subject  has  been  more  hotly  de¬ 
bated  than  the  elective  system,  and  the  debate  has  raged 
during  the  past  thirty  years.  Yet  we  have  no  satisfactory 
records  of  the  subjects  elected  by  students  in  different  colleges 
covering  a  series  of  years,  or  even  last  year.  The  Harvard 
Exhibit  at  this  Exposition  contains  a  chart  of  electives  chosen 
during  a  series  of  years,  but  there  is  no  indication  of  whether 
the  one  required  course  in  Freshman  English  inflates  the 
bloated  block  of  English  electives;  nor  do  we  know  whether 
other  required  courses  affected  earlier  blocks.  Chicago  Univer¬ 
sity  frankly  states  that  required  courses  greatly  influence  the 
tables  of  electives  published  in  its  reports,  but  we  are  not  told 
how  great  this  influence  is.  Cornell  in  its  tables  lump  Semitics, 
Greek,  and  Latin.  Some  other  colleges  put  in  one  elective 
class  philosophy  and  education;  still  others  bibliography  and 
elocution ! 

Such  a  college  association  as  I  have  suggested  would  make 
it  impossible  for  anyone  ever  again  to  base  radical  changes 
in  college  courses  on  mistaken  facts,  such  as  I  have  referred 
to  in  my  brief  discussion  of  the  length  of  the  college  course. 
Such  a  statistical  association  would  greatly  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  overworked  college  president,  who  now  has  to  col¬ 
lect  his  educational  data  as  he  runs, — and  perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  add,  as  my  own  trade  is  also  that  of  college  presi¬ 
dent, — that  it  would  also  greatly  improve  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  statistics  on  which  he  bases  his  educational  reforms. 
Even  the  few  facts  I  have  presented  to  you  this  afternoon 
have  been  collected  at  great  expenditure  of  time  from  many 
journals  and  educational  magazines  published  during  the  past 
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twenty  years.  They  ar^  nowhere  to  be  found  classified  and 
arranged.  Indeed,  if  the  present  chaotic  conditions  in  educa¬ 
tion  are  to  continue,  boards  of  trustees  ought  to  be  required 
by  law  to  provide  a  trained  statistician  as  the  running  mate  of 
every  college  and  university  president  before  letting  him  loose 
on  our  educational  systems. 

Intellectual  experiments  are  the  most  costly  of  all  con¬ 
ceivable  experiments,  for  they  affect  the  mind  stuff  of  the 
next  generation.  The  decline  or  advance  of  the  race  is  the 
issue  involved.  It  is  indeed  terrible  to  think  that  changes 
of  vast  importance  have  already  been  made  in  the  constitution 
of  the  American  college,  based  on  such  incorrect  assumptions 
and  misleading  arguments  as  those  which  I  have  attempted  to 
disprove.  This  discussion  has  at  least  shown  the  need  of  col¬ 
lecting  carefully  and  studying  accurately  such  educational  data 
as  exist  before  we  lay  rash  hands  on  the  College,  which,  imper¬ 
fect  as  it  may  be,  has  yet  proved  itself  marvellously  adapted 
to  our  needs  in  the  past. 

M.  Carey  Thomas 

Bryn  Mawr  College, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  THEOLOGY 


One  of  the  purposes  of  the  International  Congress  of  Arts 
and  Science  is  understood  to  be  the  promotion  of  closer  re¬ 
lations  between  the  several  branches  of  human  knowledge. 
Truth  being  the  common  possession  of  all  men,  homogeneous, 
without  the  possibility  of  self-contradiction,  the  sympathetic 
co-ordination  of  all  lines  of  approach  to  truth  is  in  conformity 
with  reason  and  morality.  The  conflict  of  one  science  with 
others — the  segregation  of  one  science  from  others  on  grounds 
of  prudence,  reverence,  prejudice,  or  pride — is  contrary  to  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  right.  The  elements  of  knowledge  are 
every  one  members  one  of  another.  There  can  be  no  schism 
in  the  body  of  the  truth  without  violation  of  its  first  law. 

Touching  many  departments  of  knowledge  there  is  no  need 
to  argue  this  thesis.  Its  reasonableness  is  self-evident.  None 
would  dream  of  placing  the  student  of  chemistry  under  restric¬ 
tions  not  exacted  from  the  student  of  astronomy;  nor  of  pro¬ 
tecting  either  discipline  from  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  changing  state  of  knowledge.  On  the  open  field  of 
the  university  there  must  be  no  cloistered  retreats  of  au¬ 
thority,  where  fallacy  and  error  may  take  shelter  from 
the  searching  judgments  of  reality.  On  that  threshing- 
floor  of  intellectual  honesty  there  must  be  no  corners  fenced 
from  the  winnowing  fan.  Only  thus  can  the  prestige  of 
universities  henceforth  survive.  It  is  not  their  antiquity  nor 
their  wealth  that  ennobles  them — it  is  their  love  of  truth  and 
their  fidelity  to  the  facts  of  ascertained  knowledge. 

The  science  of  theology,  to  a  marked  degree  hitherto,  has 
afforded  an  example  of  a  branch  of  knowledge  affected,  if 

'  Paper  read  before  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  Department 
24  (Religion),  Section  5  (Professional  Religious  Education),  at  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  19-24,  1904. 
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not  retarded,  in  its  development,  by  artificial  conditions. 
Among  the  most  important  of  those  conditions  is  ecclesiastical 
authority.  The  restrictive  and  complicating  effects  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authority  upon  the  science  of  theology  present  them¬ 
selves  to  the  view  of  the  student  of  history.  That  authority, 
once  asserted  in  connection  with  other  sciences,  which,  one  by 
one,  have  claimed  and  gained  their  freedom,  still  retains  such 
force  in  the  realm  of  theology  that  whosoever  shall  advocate 
a  teaching  of  theology  upon  which  churchly  authority  cannot 
impinge  is  thought  by  many  to  be  revolutionary. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  defend  a  plea 
for  the  recognition  of  theology  as  a  university  discipline  rather 
than  an  ecclesiastical  discipline.  When  our  Lord  presented 
himself  upon  the  scene  as  a  teacher  of  the  truth  of  God,  his 
manner  of  presentation  smote  with  freshness  on  the  jaded 
religious  sense  of  Israel.  In  the  highest  degree  our  Lord’s 
teaching  of  theology  was  authoritative,  yet  its  spirit  was 
unlike  that  which  governed  the  teaching  of  the  Scribes.  Theirs 
was  the  authority  of  a  preimposed  system,  whose  sanctions 
must  be  maintained  by  reiteration  and  by  threatening.  His, 
the  authority  of  a  Person  in  contact  with  the  sources  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  power,  of  love,  of  right  judg¬ 
ment,  of  filial  intercourse  with  the  Father.  He  intended  that 
that  attitude  toward  the  knowable  truth  of  God  should  pre¬ 
vail  forever  among  his  followers.  The  guaranty  of  it  in 
perpetuity  was  the  Abiding  Comforter — the  Spirit  of  truth; 
who,  said  he,  shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth — who  shall 
continue  with  you  forever.  Time  passed.  Christ  vanished 
from  human  sight.  The  Christian  society  took  on  organic 
forms  and  functions.  The  ages  of  ecclesiasticism  began.  The 
rise  of  ecclesiasticism  as  an  administrative  system  involved  the 
growth  of  the  idea  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  church  to  control 
the  beliefs  of  its  members  and  of  those  seeking  to  enter  its 
ministry  by  the  imposition  of  fixed  systematic  interpretations  . 
of  truth,  in  distinction  from  the  idea  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
church  to  encourage  its  members  and  its  students  of  theology 
to  seek  truth  for  themselves,  as  the  children  of  light,  dwelling 
in  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit. 
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Churchly  authority,  as  exercised  in  the  region  of  theo¬ 
logical  science,  utters  itself,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of 
history,  under  three  modes  of  expression:  the  authority  of 
an  imperialistic  Catholicism:  the  authority  of  rival  protest¬ 
ing  sects;  the  authority  of  popular  religious  usage.  Unequal 
in  their  powers  of  enforcement,  diverse  in  their  spheres  of  in¬ 
fluence,  these  several  modes  of  authority  rest  in  common  on 
their  right  to  impose  upon  the  individuals  within  their  re¬ 
spective  jurisdictions  predetermined  interpretations  of  theo¬ 
logical  ideas,  together  with  the  obligation  to  conform  thereto 
in  belief  and  in  teaching.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  speak  in  a  derogatory  manner  of  any  one  of  these  modes 
of  authority,  nor  to  question  that,  in  the  evolution  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  consciousness  of  Christianity,  important  benefits  have 
come  by  means  of  each  of  them. 

To  the  open-minded  student  of  religious  history  those  bene¬ 
fits  are  apparent.  Catholic  imperialism  has  made  its  peculiar 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  theological  science.  By 
ceremonial  splendors,  investing  the  primary  data  of  Christian¬ 
ity  with  sensuous  magnificence ;  by  august  paternalism,  break¬ 
ing  the  bread  of  knowledge,  pouring  the  wine  of  mystery,  feed¬ 
ing  the  mind  of  ignorance  with  food  convenient  for  it,  restrain¬ 
ing  with  the  rod  of  correction  the  undue  ardors  of  the  intellect ; 
by  spiritual  legislation,  delimiting  the  boundaries  of  religious 
ideas  and  prescribing  their  order  and  content.  Catholic  im¬ 
perialism  has  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  world  the  facts 
and  claims  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  development  of  the  protesting  sects  of  Christendom 
represents,  in  the  first  instance,  revolt  from  Catholic  authority, 
resulting  in  the  substitution  therefor  of  the  authority  of  dis¬ 
sent — often  no  less  imperial  and  uncompromising  in  its  temper ; 
in  the  second  instance  it  represents  the  multifarious  lines  of 
cleavage  in  the  body  of  dissent,  with  the  consequent  multi¬ 
plication  of  sectional  and  sporadic  claims  of  authority. 

However  confusing  this  spectacle  of  multitudinous  rival 
authorities'  may  be  to  him  who  conceives  of  truth  as  one  es¬ 
sence,  homogeneous,  incapable  of  self-contradiction,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  hereby  resulting  evil  has  not  been  unmixed  with 
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good.  The  revolts  from  authority  have  occurred  for  cause. 
Suppression  of  truth,  perversion  of  its  meaning,  contempt  of 
its  ethical  sanctions  have  been  among  the  charges  brought 
against  authority  to  justify  dissent;  and  if,  as  in  the  present 
Scotch  Church  case,  the  imperialism  of  an  autocratic  minority 
brings  catastrophe  for  the  time  being  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
we  may  not  doubt  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  protesting  sects 
of  Christendom  have  brought  greater  protection  than  peril  to 
the  Church;  which,  without  the  perpetual  recrudescence  of 
salutary  dissent,  might  fall  a  victim  to  secular  ambitions  and 
corrupt  beliefs. 

The  authority  of  popular  religious  usage  is  another  mode 
of  expression  exercised  by  ecclesiasticism  in  the  region  of 
theological  science.  Sects  develop  their  own  religious  ver¬ 
naculars.  Biblical  words  acquire  fixed  connotations,  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  sectarian  authority  which  unconsciously  reflects 
pppular  usage,  and,  in  turn,  seals  that  usage  with  official  ap¬ 
proval.  The  peril  of  this  is  obvious.  The  criteria  of  truth 
may  become  its  local  modes  of  verbal  expression;  a  theory  of 
interpretation  may  count  for  more  than  the  fact  to  be  inter¬ 
preted.  The  authority  of  popular  religious  usage  contains 
grave  possibilities  of  intellectual  oppression  and  moral  injus¬ 
tice.  Nevertheless  it  has  its  values.  The  sectarian  vernacular 
is  a  convenient  lingua  franca.  If  not  pressed  unduly,  it  is  a 
valuable  channel  of  devotion.  It  lends  itself  to  sentiment  and 
endearing  association.  It  puts  a  song  into  the  mouth  of 
saints  untroubled  by  the  scientific  aspects  of  theology.  As  an 
outpouring  of  the  heart,  popular  religious  phraseology  is  a 
means  of  grace ;  as  a  test  of  fidelity  to  truth,  it  may  be  an  in¬ 
strument  of  tyranny  and  a  goad  to  agnosticism. 

Assuming  the  justice  of  these  observations,  it  is  apparent 
that  ecclesiastical  authority,  whether  in  the  form  of  imperialis¬ 
tic  Catholicism,  protesting  sectarianism,  or  popular  usage,  in¬ 
volves  a  principle  that  has  its  bearing  upon  the  teaching  of 
theology.  That  principle  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Church 
to  place  the  seal  of  official  approval  on  predetermined,  fixed, 
systematic  interpretations  of  truth,  and  to  demand  conformity 
thereto,  in  belief  and  in  teaching,  on  the  part  of  individuals 
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I  within  the  bounds  of  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  far  from  my  pres¬ 

ent  purpose  to  discuss  this  principle  on  its  merits,  or  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  efficiency  of  theological  schools  maintained  under 

!!  churchly  authority,  I  am  interested  simply  in  pointing  out 

that  there  is  a  place,  apparently  a  large  and  desirable  place, 
for  the  teaching  of  theology  under  conditions  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  ecclesiastical  control  and  of  correlation  with  the 
other  great  disciplines  of  the  university.  The  teaching  of 
theology  in  an  atmosphere  exempt  from  ecclesiastical  tests 
represents  the  treatment  of  a  great  science  according  to  the 
canons  most  reverenced  in  modern  university  life.  Its  major 
interest  is  truth  in  the  region  dealt  with  by  theology.  It  holds 
no  brief  on  behalf  of  a  certain  point  of  view ;  it  is  under  no 
I  anterior  commitment  to  maintain  a  given  system,  fixed  by  ob¬ 

jective  authority;  it  is  under  no  temptation  to  forestall  inquiry, 
for  the  protection  of  consistency;  it  is  not  repelled  by  the 
I  manifoldness,  nor  limited  by  the  dogmatic  urgency,  of  sec- 

I  tarian  opinion,  but  rather  welcomes  the  same,  believing  that  all 

honest  efforts  to  apprehend  truth  contribute,  whether  by  weak¬ 
ness  or  by  strength,  to  the  ultimate  disclosure  of  its  absolute¬ 
ness. 

Having  this  mind,  it  takes  delight  in  the  increment  of  knowl- 
^  edge,  for  truth’s  sake;  becoming  neither  elated  if  ascertained 

I  fact  shall  substantiate  prior  theory,  nor  alarmed  if  opinion 

long  held  in  honor  be  discredited  thereby.  It  esteems  truth 
to  be  the  sole  fountain  of  authority.  It  affirms  that  truth 
contains  its  own  authority — the  well  of  water  springing  up 
within  itself  unto  everlasting  life.  • 

Hence,  in  the  teaching  of  theology  in  an  atmosphere  exempt 

ifrom  ecclesiastical  tests  there  is  reverent  readiness  to  alter 
theory  and  to  modify  interpretation  at  the  bidding  of  fact. 
This  is  held  to  be  consistency  and  not  inconsistency,  inasmuch 
as  to  stand  with  the  truth  is  the  touchstone  of  a  higher  con¬ 
sistency  than  to  stand  with  the  earlier  and  less  enlightened 
opinion,  altho  that  be  sanctioned  by  authority.  That  which  to 


1  the  eye  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  appears  as  the  tortuous  and 
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which  sees  all  things  as  they  are,  be  as  the  path  of  the  arrow 
to  its  mark. 

It  may  be  urged  as  a  demurrer  to  what  has  been  presented 
that  theology  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  exact  sciences; 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  fallacious  to  set  this  accent  upon  truth 
and  ascertained  fact  in  connection  therewith;  the  data  of 
theology  being  largely  matters  of  belief,  properly  regulated 
by  the  authority  of  the  Church.  It  is,  without  doubt,  to  be 
granted  that  theology  is  not  an  exact  science  in  the  mathe¬ 
matical  sense,  its  material  being  related  to  the  Infinite  and  the 
Unseen.  But,  equally  without  dpubt,  there  is  a  formidable 
basis  for  regarding  theology  as,  relatively,  an  exact  science. 
To  ignore  that  basis  might  result  in  enthroning  superstition 
in  the  seat  of  intellect.  The  theology  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  rests  primarily  upon  documents  that  claim  for  them¬ 
selves  no  immunity  from  the  laws  and  tests  establishing 
documentary  evidence.  To  presume  to  exempt  them  from 
those  tests  may  be  an  act  of  faith.  But  the  peril  of  the  act  is 
great,  and  daily  becoming  greater.  These  documents,  at¬ 
tested  by  critical  research,  have  content  which  has  relation  to 
the  history  of  thought,  the  data  of  experience,  the  data  of 
ethics.  In  the  ages  of  ecclesiasticism  the  continuous  effort 
has  been  to  impose  u|x)n  the  content  of  Holy  Scripture 
systematic  interpretations  predetermined  by  authority  and  to 
bind  the  will  and  conscience  thereto.  They  may  have  been 
true  interpretations,  in  many  respects  they  are  true ;  but,  being 
made  the  instruments  of  authority,  they  place  between  the 
minds  committed  to  them  and  the  original  sources  of  theology 
a  barrier  to  intellectual  freedom,  a  temptation  to  intellectual 
insincerity.  The  teaching  of  theology  in  an  atmosphere 
exempt  from  ecclesiastical  tests  means  direct  access  to  the 
content  of  the  documentary  basis  of  the  Christian  religion, 
with  no  compelling  motive  other  than  that  of  the  quest  of 
divine  truth.  The  door  of  immediate  entrance  thereto  is 
the  comparatively  new  discipline  of  Biblical  theology.  Biblical 
theology  may  conceivably  be  employed  in  the  interest  of 
positions  previously  established  by  sectarian  authority  or 
popular  usage.  This  might  be  done  unconsciously  and  hon- 
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estly,  as  in  the  blind  fervor  of  a  zeal  without  knowledge.  Or 
it  might  be  done  of  set  purpose.  The  diplomatic  manipulation 
of  Scripture  to  buttress  an  ecclesiastical  structure  of  dogma  is 
not  unknown  in  the  annals  of  the  Church.  But,  however 
done,  unconsciously  or  with  intention,  its  effect  must  be  to 
impart  to  the  discipline  an  unmerited  aspect  of  weakness. 
Biblical  theology,  pursued  in  an  atmosphere  purged  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  and  secular  animus,  is,  of  necessity,  a  strong  and  great 
discipline.  For  it  is  essentially  historical.  It  occupies  itself 
with  documents  previously  tested  by  the  canons  of  criticism 
and  found  to  rest  on  the  rock  of  actuality.  The  historicity 
of  the  documents  being  proven,  it  follows  that  the  arrangement 
and  comparison  of  their  contents  in  accordance  with  histori¬ 
cal  principles,  the  exhibition  of  permanent  elements  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  transitional  elements,  the  expression  of  religious 
values,  becomes  the  important  and  prolific  function  of  those 
who  are  to  develop  this  branch  of  theological  learning  in  the 
future.  It  is  apparent  that  upon  the  basis  of  Biblical  ma¬ 
terial  thus  made  ready,  the  companion  discipline  of  systematic 
theology  may  build  a  structure  of  noble  proportions.  Ab¬ 
solved  from  ecclesiastical  restraints,  committed  to  no  sectarian 
program,  its  function  is  to  formulate  and  co-ordinate  the 
essential  ideas  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  do  this  in  a 
constructive  and  irenic  spirit,  having  in  view  the  cosmic  bear¬ 
ing  of  those  ideas,  and  seeking  to  present  them  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  In  this  effort  the  university  teacher  of 
systematic  theology  will  be  sustained  by  presuppositions  of 
the  highest  order.  He  assumes  the  nature  of  religion  as  the 
universal  perception  of  the  Infinite,  the  yearning  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  human  soul  after  God.  He  assumes  the  unity  of  the 
human  race  as  an  actuality  existing  beneath  all  social,  political, 
religious,  ethnic  distinctions.  He  assumes  the  all-pervading 
presence  of  God,  the  limitless  operations  of  his  Spirit  who 
“  hateth  nothing  that  he  hath  made,”  and  “  willeth  that  all  men 
shall  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.”  Syste¬ 
matic  theology  developing  in  such  an  atmosphere  becomes,  not 
the  intricate  dialectic  of  a  school,  but  the  charter  and  gospel  of 
the  world’s  redemption. 
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From  this  point  of  view  it  appears  that,  without  discriminat¬ 
ing  against  local  and  sectarian  schools  for  ministerial  train¬ 
ing,  it  is  desirable  that  there  be  also  an  adequate  recognition 
of  the  teaching  of  theology  in  the  circle  of  university  scientific 
pursuits  over  which  churchly  authority  has  no  jurisdiction. 
This  may  tend  to  remove  obstructions  from  the  path  of  truth, 
and  to  advance  the  progress  of  unity  and  religion.  It  may 
restrain  certain  undesirable  tendencies  which,  having  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  thinking  world,  have  induced  a  regret¬ 
table  disinclination  toward  theological  studies  on  the  part  of 
many  able  men.  These  undesirable  tendencies  are,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  a  disposition  to  forestall  inquiry  in  the  interest  of 
systems  sanctioned  by  authority ;  a  disposition  to  disparage  the 
beliefs  and  motives  of  those  who,  bound  by  conviction,  are  un¬ 
able  to  subscribe  to  the  authorized  systems;  a  disposition  to 
coerce  subscription  at  the  expense  of  intellectual  and  moral 
sincerity.  The  offensiveness  of  these  tendencies  to  large  num¬ 
bers  of  strong  and  excellent  men  is  marked.  The  protest 
against  them,  especially  during  the  last  fifty  years,  has  been 
resolute  and  has  gathered  volume  with  time.  One  recalls ‘the 
rugged  and  uncivil  words  of  Mr.  Froude  in  his  essay  on  the 
Oxford  counter-reformation :  “  Cardinal  Manning  says  that 
the  intellect  is  naturally  skeptical,  that  it  destroyed  the  faith 
of  the  Old  World;  that  it  is  destroying  still  more  rapidly 
the  faith  of  modern  society,  and  that  religion  can  only  be 
saved  by  some  power  which  can  smite  the  intellect  back  and 
humble  it.  Is  this  true?”  demands  Froude.  “Is  it  not 
rather  true  that  the  intellect  is  the  enemy  only  of  falsehood? 
The  human  intellect,”  he  continues,  “  will  never  voluntarily 
part  with  truth  which  has  been  once  communicated.  It  hates 
lies,  lies  especially  which  come  to  it  armed  with  terror  in  the 
place  of  argument.  Between  men  of  intellect  and  priesthood 
there  has  seldom  been  good  agreement.  Each  regards  the  other 
as  intruding  upon  his  special  domain.  Priests  and  prophets 
went  on  ill  together  under  the  old  dispensation.  The  prophet 
denounced  the  priest  as  a  ritualist.  The  priest  murdered  the 
prophet  with  the  help  of  popular  superstition.”  We  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  temper  of  these  rude  words,  the  words  of 
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an  aggrieved  and  angry  man.  Yet  they  point  to  a  need,  felt 
by  many  strong  natures,  of  opportunity  to  study  the  problems 
of  religion  in  a  place  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical 
courts  and  the  limitation  of  sectarian  subscription.  It  is  not 
without  advantage  to  religion  and  to  themselves  that  young 
men,  advancing  toward  the  Christian  ministry,  shall  find  their 
theological  self-consciousness  first,  and  ascertain  their  ecclesias¬ 
tical  distribution  afterward.  Theology  is  greater  than  any 
and  all  churches.  Froude’s  words  on  subscription  (in  his 
Plea  for  the  free  discussion  of  theological  difficulties)  are  less 
objectionable  and  not  less  true:  “If  the  popular  theory  of 
subscription  be  true,  and  the  Articles  are  Articles  of  belief,  a 
reasonable  human  being,  when  little  more  than  a  boy,  pledges 
himself  to  a  long  series  of  intricate  and  highly  difficult  prop¬ 
ositions  of  abstract  divinity.  He  undertakes  never  to  waver 
or  doubt ;  never  to  allow  his  mind  to  be  shaken,  whatever  the 
weight  of  argument  or  evidence  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
That  is  to  say,  he  promises  to  do  what  no  man  living  has  a 
right  to  promise  to  do.  The  clergy,  who  are  set  apart  to 
study  a  particular  subject,  are  to  be  the  only  persons  unper¬ 
mitted  to  have  an  independent  opinion  on  it.”  Mr.  Froude 
was  protesting  against  conditions  which,  in  England,  have 
been  greatly  altered  since  the  time  at  which  these  words  were 
written,  and  which,  in  this  country,  have  no  existence ;  namely 
the  embarrassments  to  theological  science  created  by  the  com¬ 
mitment  of  universities  to  the  opinions  of  the  Established 
Church.  It  was  against  these  embarrassments,  as  connected 
with  the  admission  of  dissenters  to  the  university,  that  Sir 
William  Hamilton  delivered  his  ferocious  attacks,  arraigning 
not  only  the  intellectual  but  the  moral  integrity  of  the  great 
universities  of  England  in  language  of  extraordinary  bitter¬ 
ness.  From  his  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  a  steady 
advance  toward  conditions  making  possible  that  development 
of  theological  study  in  connection  with  the  university,  and 
that  exemption  of  theological  study  from  ecclesiastical  control, 
for  which  the  present  paper  is  a  plea.  Yet  much  remains  to 
be  accomplished.  Theological  teaching  in  the  English  uni¬ 
versities  is  understood  to  be  theoretically  free  from  ecclesias- 
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tical  tests,  but  apparently  Oxford,  for  example,  is  not  living 
up  to  its  own  ideal,  as  is  shown  by  recent  votes  of  convocation 
having  reference  to  theological  examiners.  The  German  uni¬ 
versities  are  more  nearly  approaching  this  idea,  yet  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  free,  as  a  recent  incident  shows,  from  the  interposition 
of  imperial  authority  with  a  view  to  rebuking  the  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  scholarly  opinion.  It  would  appear  that,  in 
America,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  official  relations  between 
the  state  and  many  of  the  universities,  an  opportunity  exists 
either  by  the  incorporation  or  the  affiliation  of  the  great  in¬ 
dependent  theological  schools  with  free  universities,  to  bring* 
the  teaching  of  theology  upon  a  plane  of  intellectual  liberty 
co-ordinate  with  the  teaching  of  biology  or  the  teaching  of 
anthropology;  and  to  develop  theological  science  and  its  at¬ 
tendant  religious  advantages  in  a  region  as  far  apart  from 
ecclesiastical  tests  and  denominational  authority  as  from 
secular  control. 

Due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  alleged  risks  in- 
volve<l  in  the  prosecution  of  theological  study  apart  from  the 
oversight  and  restraint  of  an  ecclesiastical  court.  It  is  claimed 
that,  if  theological  teaching  be  permitted  to  escape  from 
ecclesiastical  surveillance,  it  must  eventuate  in  radicalism  and 
the  decline  of  the  religious  sense.  It  is  pointed  out  that  un¬ 
less  the  theological  field  be  previously  delimited  by  the  land¬ 
marks  of  a  system  constructed  by  authority,  teacher  and  student 
alike  must  wander  in  the  mist  of  vague  speculations ;  that  lack 
of  precision  in  the  statement  of  belief  is  equivalent  to  lack  of 
belief ;  that  variation  from  the  formula  implies  alienation 
from  the  fact  of  which  the  formula  is  an  official  attempt  at 
definition.  The  seriousness  and  weight  of  moral  authority 
with  which  these  allegations  are  made  entitle  them  to  the 
deepest  respect  of  all  lovers  of  religious  truth;  inasmuch  as 
no  catastrophe  could  be  more  formidable  than  the  substitution 
of  indeterminate  speculations  for  vital  belief.  The  importance 
and  effectiveness  of  a  settled  and  impregnable  faith  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  Godward  movement  of  the  race,  as  well 
as  the  salvation  of  individuals,  is  accomplished  by  faith 
alone.  The  most  glorious  incentive  to  holiness,  service,  and 
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sacrifice  is  afforded  by  ideas  conceived,  assimilated,  trans¬ 
mitted  in  the  atmosphere  of  faith.  The  hope  of  the  world 
before  and  since  the  incarnation  of  Christ  has  survived  in  the 
men  of  intense  and  lofty  belief,  who  by  faith  “  subdued  king¬ 
doms,  wrought  righteousness,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire, 
stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  put  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
aliens,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong.” 

The  responsibility  resting  upon  all  lovers  of  truth  is  to 
take  measures  for  preservation  of  this  spirit  in  our  time  and 
for  the  projection  of  its  influence  into  the  time  to  come.  The 
question  of  procedure  to  this  end  evidently  is  one  of  high  im¬ 
portance.  It  involves  a  theory  of  teaching  those  who  are  to  be 
the  professed  religious  leaders  of  the  coming  time.  Shall  the 
teaching  of  theology  continue  to  be  viewed  chiefly  as  the  com¬ 
munication  to  the  candidate  for  a  denominational  ministry 
of  the  formulas  of  belief  authorized  by  the  ecclesiastical  tribu¬ 
nal  under  whose  jurisdiction  he  is  to  serve?  Or  shall  the 
primary  interest  in  the  teaching  of  theology  be  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  direction  of  the  student  in  research  into  the  sources 
of  knowledge,  and  in  the  co-ordination  and  use  of  his  find¬ 
ings  in  whatsoever  part  of  the  Church  he  can  ultimately  enter 
with  moral  sincerity  and  intellectual  self-respect.  The  presen¬ 
tation  of  these  alternatives  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  discriminat¬ 
ing  against  schools  of  denominational  theology,  but  of  pointing 
out  that  those  schools,  however  excellent,  the  outgrowth  of  a 
distant  past,  cannot  be  held  to  have  provided  in  advance  for 
certain  needs  increasing  in  urgency  at  the  present  time.  The 
growth  of  scientific  knowledge  and  the  reconstructions  in 
philosophy  have  invested  the  major  problems  of  religion  with 
new  and  large  interest  on  lines  of  thinking  not  followed,  per¬ 
haps  ndt  anticipated,  in  the  historic  symbols  of  Catholic  and 
sectarian  Christianity.  Veneration  for  those  symlxjls  does  not 
offer  an  ecjuivalent  for  the  neglect  of  large  regions  extending 
beyond  them.  Many  earnest  men  are  growing  restive  under 
the  effort  to  conform  to  the  predetermined  statement  of  doc¬ 
trine,  for  the  sake  of  ecclesiastical  regularity,  when  mind  and 
soul  are  filled  with  the  glory  of  what  seems  a  larger  and  richer 
vision  of  the  truth  of  God.  The  conventions  of  ecclesiastical 
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opinion  discountenance  variations  from  confessional  uniform¬ 
ity.  Meantime  men  think,  think  for  themselves,  and  altho 
their  thinking  may  issue  in  results  substantially  identical  with 
the  standards  of  orthodoxy,  it  may  be  regarded  as  probable 
that  the  strongest  minds  in  the  future  will  prefer  to  reach 
those  results  by  independent  investigation  and  apart  from 
a  commitment  in  advance  to  conclusions  defined  by  authority 
of  the  Church. 

If  this  be  so,  a  place  must  be  found  where  such  minds,  the 
choice  product  of  noble  and  liberal  culture,  can  pursue  re¬ 
search  in  the  science  of  theology  without  disloyalty  to  their 
own  sense  of  mental  honesty  and  equally  without  the  discom¬ 
fort  of  living  under  ecclesiastical  censure.  It  is  contrary  to  rea¬ 
son  that  one  should  be  made  to  feel,  even  by  indirection,  that 
it  is  reprehensible  to  be  fearless  and  free  in  the  study  of  the 
most  sublime  of  all  the  sciences.  The  way  out  from  this 
difficulty  is  in  the  more  intimate  alliance  of  theology  with  the 
university;  in  the  alignment  of  theology  with  the  other  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  university;  in  the  more  general  interchange  of 
work  on  the  part  of  students  in  the  affiliated  schools  of  the 
university.  Thus  may  there  develop  a  sympathetic  theological 
culture,  ripened  and  deepened  by  contact  with  other  disciplines, 
in  distinction  from  a  segregated  tenure  of  dogmatic  opinion. 

As  to  the  alleged  peril  that,  in  such  an  atmosphere,  vague¬ 
ness  and  radicalism  may  take  the  place  of  faith,  it  is  to  be 
said  that  the  ground  of  this  allegation  probably  is  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  measure  the  extent  and  depth  of  a  man’s  belief  by  his 
facility  and  accuracy  in  using  the  language  prescribed  by  au¬ 
thority.  An  impression  exists  that  the  ecclesiastical  court 
alone  can  give  a  satisfactory  guarantee  of  fidelity  to  truth. 
Whereas,  in  fact,  the  ecclesiastical  body,  being  involved  in  the 
obligation  to  maintain  its  own  dogmatic  consistency,  is  less 
certain  to  be  loyal  to  the  ever-unfolding  truth  than  the  body 
of  unfettered  scholars  and  the  custodians  of  the  non-ecclesias- 
tical  schools  of  theology,  who,  as  such,  have  nothing  else  to 
consider  save  loyalty  to  truth  and  obedience  to  the  heavenly 
vision. 

There  is  no  conservatism  of  revealed  religion  more  pro- 
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nounced  than  that  which  comes  thru  unrestricted  liberty  of 
research ;  there  is  no  warmth  of  devotional  life  more  constant 
than  in  those  whose  worship  is  not  under  the  law  of  a  churchly 
commandment,  but  in  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit.  Of  the 
conservatism  and  devoutness  of  a  truly  liberal  theological  cul¬ 
ture  may  one  use  Wordsworth’s  splendid  characterization  of 
the  reverent  truth-seeker  in  the  visible  world  of  Nature: 

*•  Thus  deeply  drinking  in  the  soul  of  things 
We  shall  be  wise  perforce:  and  while  inspired 
By  choice,  and  conscious  that  the  will  is  free, 

Unswerving  shall  we  move,  as  if  impelled 
By  strict  necessity,  along  the  path 
Of  order  and  of  good.  Whate’er  we  see, 

Whate’er  we  feel,  by  agency  direct 
Or  indirect,  shall  tend  to  feed  and  nurse 
Our  faculties,  shall  hx  in  calmer  seats 
Of  moral  strength,  and  raise  to  loftier  heights 
Of  love  divine,  our  intellectual  soul.” 

— Excursion,  Book  IV. 

There  are  other  considerations  of  importance  pointing  to  the 
expediency  of  a  closer  affiliation  of  the  teaching  of  theology 
with  the  non-sectarian  life  of  the  greater  universities.  Larger 
conceptions  of  the  structural  unity  of  the  Christian  Church 
are  emerging  into  the  field  of  vision.  It  is  probable  that  at 
no  past  time  have  the  Christian  forces  of  the  world  been 
organized  more  effectively  than  now  upon  sectarian  lines.  In 
strength  of  membership,  in  wealth,  in  precision  of  business 
management,  in  excellence  of  religious  method  the  contempo¬ 
rary  divisions  of  Christendom  represent  probably  the  high¬ 
est  average  attained  at  any  point  in  their  history.  As  such 
they  bear  witness  to  the  reasonableness  of  dissent  and  the 
effectiveness  of  subdivided  organization.  But,  while  the  utilita¬ 
rian  value  of  sectarianism  is  recognized  as  an  aid  to  executive 
efficiency,  the  theological  significance  of  sectarianism  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  waning  interest.  The  fires  of  theological  animosity 
that  burned  freely  in  the  fierce  controversial  wind  of  an  earlier 
time  require  artificial  fanning  at  the  present  to  keep  them  alive. 
This  occurs  not  because  of  a  declining  interest  in  truth,  but 
because  of  the  unifying  and  irenic  effect  of  advancing  knowl¬ 
edge.  Without  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  control  of 
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theology  by  ecclesiasticism  accounts  for  the  ferocious  sac- 
tarian  conflicts  of  the  past,  it  is  evident  that  the  struggle  of 
theology  for  intellectual  independence  has  found  an  answer  in 
the  common  Christian  heart,  has  projected  a  beneficent  in¬ 
fluence  into  many  parts  of  the  divided  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Larger  problems  have  supplanted  smaller  issues.  Reverent  and 
fearless  scholarship  has  effected  a  redistribution  of  theological 
interests,  and  has  attracted  toward  aspects  of  truth  that  tran¬ 
scend  all  sectarian  issues  forces  of  mind  and  heart  once 
spent  in  rivalry  and  evil-speaking.  It  is  to  be  admitted  with 
joy  that  this  relative  supersession  of  sectarian  bitterness  by 
fraternal  interest  in  the  common  truth  is  being  recognized 
with  more  or  less  approval  in  many  seats  of  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thority.  In  the  councils  and  schools  of  Christendom  in  the 
West  and  its  missions  in  the  East  there  is  some  evidence 
of  irenic  readjustment  and  of  movement  toward  theo¬ 
logical  consensus.  But  there  is  need  of  suitable  non-ecclesi- 
astical  leadership  of  this  movement;  of  university  leadership, 
the  intellectual  sanity,  moral  seriousness,  and  religious  strength 
of  which  are  beyond  question.  Around  every  such  university 
center  should  gather  those  who  would  enter  into  the  funda¬ 
mental  conceptions  of  our  religion,  not  in  a  spirit  hostile  to 
ecclesiasticism,  but  in  a  spirit  uninfluenced  by  ecclesiastical 
presuppositions,  seeking  only  the  impregnable  rock  on  which 
Christ  has  built  his  Church.  From  every  such  center  should 
go  forth  apostles  of  a  larger  theological  consensus,  pene¬ 
trating  with  their  influence  all  sections  of  the  divided  Church, 
and  advancing  everywhere  that  unity  which  is  according  to 
knowledge,  that  charity  which  rejoiceth  in  the  truth. 

Many  of  the  denominational  schools  of  theology  contain 
teachers  in  sympathy  with  this  larger  consensus,  and  more 
interested  in  promoting  it  than  in  defining  the  grounds  of 
difference.  Great  are  their  services,  even  where  impeded  by 
the  atmosphere  of  hereditary  conservatism  or  the  disciplinary 
hand  of  authority.  The  gracious  influence  of  such  lives,  and, 
in  particular,  their  appeal  to  young  university  graduates  and 
to  the  educated  laity  at  large  suggests  the  direction  in  which 
non-clerical  thought  is  moving.  Venerable  as  are  the  sectarian 
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organizations,  sacred  and  saintly  as  are  the  names  that 
wrought,  by  life  and  by  death,  to  achieve  the  divisions  of  the 
Christian  society,  necessary  and  final  as  have  appeared  to  be 
those  dividing  lines  between  the  denominational  schools,  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  the  waning  of  sectarian  zeal  or  tp  arrest 
an  age-movement  that  derives  its  momentum  from  larger  and 
more  ultimate  considerations.  That  this  age-movement  may 
adva.xe.  beyond  an  unorganized  groping,  into  complete  theo¬ 
logical  self-realization,  it  must  be  directed  from  centers  of 
religious  thinking  where  the  science  of  Christian  theology  is 
studied  and  taught  in  an  atmosphere  exempt  from  ecclesi¬ 
astical  tests. 

Another  consideration,  yet  more  far-reaching  than  the  last, 
must  be  advanced,  to  establish  the  expediency  of  a  more  in¬ 
timate  alliance  of  theology  with  the  university.  Modern 
philosophy  and  anthropology  have  brought  about  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  the  nature  and  significance  of  religion  as  a  fact  in 
the  life  of  the  human  race.  No  longer  is  it  possible  to  hold 
that  the  final  fact  in  religion  is  “  the  acceptance  of  a  system 
of  truths,  presented  from  some  external  source  and  duly 
sanctioned  by  appropriate  manifestations  of  authority.”  By 
the  analysis  of  the  inner  experience  of  the  human  mind,  the 
phenomenon  of  religion  has  taken  on  new  content  and  opened 
new  questions  of  the  first  magnitude  “  It  is  not  needful,”  if 
I  may  use  the  recent  words  of  Professor  Estlin  Carpenter, 
“  to  rehearse  the  specific  modifications  successively  suggested 
by  the  great  teachers  of  Germany:  Kant  with  his  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  religion  on  an  ethical  basis ;  Hegel  and  his  doctrine  of 
the  Absolute;  Schleiermacher  with  his  protest  that  religion  is 
neither  morals  nor  metaphysics,  but  lies  in  the  feeling  with 
which  the  soul  contemplates  the  varied  life  revealed  in  nature 
and  in  man — these  three  names  may  stand  as  representatives 
of  different  aspects  of  the  great  inquiry  and  the  solutions  which 
it  begot.  However  much  they  might  differ  in  detail,  or  even 
in  principle,  they  all  agreed  in  this — the  sources  of  religion 
were  to  be  found  in  the  mind  itself.  Religion,  therefore,  must 
be  regarded  as  inseparably  bound  up  with  human  nature.  It 
had  a  universal  character,  and  the  study  of  it  was  justified  by 
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psychology”  {The  plac^  of  Christianity  among  the  religions 
of  the  world,  pp.  13,  14). 

The  advance  of  thought  to  this  position  has  invested  with 
new  meaning  the  total  religious  experience  of  the  world,  has 
brought  every  form  of  religion  within  the  sphere  of  serious 
and  sympathetic  examination.  It  has  done  more.  It  has  set 
the  Christian  religion  in  a  new  relation  toward  other  faiths, 
a  relation  involving  momentous  historical,  moral,  and  social 
considerations. 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  conclusion  that  issues  from 
the  philosophical  reconstruction  of  the  idea  of  religion.  It 
involves  by  the  logic  of  necessity  the  status  and  function  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  world,  and  its  relation  to  the  non- 
Christian  faiths.  The  authoritative  ecclesiastical  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Christianity,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  were  made  and 
imposed  prior  to  the  philosophical  reconstruction  of  the  idea 
of  religion,  and  under  a  state  of  deficient  knowledge  of  the 
non-Christian  world.  They  rest  upon  a  world-view  now,  in 
many  important  particulars,  abandoned.  They  contain  no 
adequate  provision  for  elements  in  Oriental  religious  experience 
that  have  now  become  a  part  of  ascertained  knowledge.  The 
East  is  opening  its  reserves  of  intellectual  and  material  power 
before  the  eyes  of  an  astonished  West.  It  is  unfolding  a 
capacity  for  heroic  devotion,  a  depth  of  religious  insight 
undreamed  of  by  those  who  constructed  theological  symbols 
founded  on  erroneous  assumptions  concerning  the  non- 
European  races. 

If  truth  be  homogeneous,  and  incapable  of  self-contradic¬ 
tion,  there  must  be  an  interpretation  of  Christianity  as  the 
absolute  religion,  made  in  the  light  of  the  ascertained  re¬ 
ligious  experience  of  the  world,  if  the  function  of  Christianity 
m  the  world  and  its  message  to  the  ethnic  faiths  are  to  be 
conceived  and  stated  adequately.  To  demand  that  this  shall 
be  done  in  schools  controlled  by  ecclesiastical  authority  is  to 
demand  relatively  an  impossibility.  Where  the  conscience 
of  the  ecclesiastical  court  is  in  honor  bound  to  enforce  the 
terms  of  a  theological  interpretation  incompatible  with  later 
knowledge  of  psychology  and  history,  the  schools  within  its 
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jurisdiction  are  in  honor  pledged  to  conformity  in  their  teach- 
ing. 

The  pathway  to  relief  points  to  the  university  affiliation  of 
the  teaching  of  theology.  To  those  who,  as  the  students  and 
apologists  of  Christianity,  have  touglied,  with  a  mind  in 
spiritual  sympathy,  the  higher  religious  thinking  of  India 
and  the  Far  East,  nothing  is  more  impressive  than  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  lend  themselves  to  the  thought-forms  and 
commend  themselves  to  the  aspirations  of  the  most  lofty  and 
prophetic  spirits  of  the  Orient.  But  it  cannot  be  hoped,  per¬ 
haps  it  need  not  be  hoped,  that  the  East,  in  order  to  become 
Christian,  shall  assimilate  remote  and  alien  theological 
formulas  and  bow  to  Western  ecclesiastical  authority.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  letter  without  the  spirit,  which  is  dead.  Is  there  not 
also  a  spirit  and  essence  of  the  absolute  religion  of  Christ, 
which,  if  it  be  without  the  letter  of  the  Western  mode,  never¬ 
theless  is  life  and  peace  for  the  common  heart  of  the  race? 
To  interpret  to  the  world  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
terms  of  this  spirit  and  essence,  and,  while  honoring  the  sects, 
to  rise  above  them  into  the  undivided  inheritance  of  Christian 
truth,  this,  and  more  than  this,  is  involved  in  the  teaching 
of  theology  in  an  atmosphere  exempt  from  ecclesiastical  tests. 

Charles  Cuthbert  Hall 

Union  Theological  Seminary, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Women  at  the  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer  contributed  to  the  London 
fitiM*”  Umver-  thg  following  summary  of  the  present 

status  of  women  at  the  German  Universities : 

“  Important  progress  has  been  made  of  late  in  the  education 
of  women  in  Germany,  and  in  certain  States  of  the  Empire 
fresh  innovations  have  been  introduced.  None  of  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  the  Empire  now  refuse  to  admit  women  students,  but 
the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  concession, 
and  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  previous  preparation,  differ  con¬ 
siderably. 

“  The  German  universities  are  divided,  in  this  respect,  into 
two  large  classes:  (i)  Those  which  admit  women  as  fully 
qualified  students  after  matriculation;  (2)  those  which  only 
admit  them  as  extension  students  to  hear  the  lectures.  The 
universities  of  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Wiirttemberg  belong  to 
the  first  group,  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Federal  States  and  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  the  second. 

“  At  the  LTniversities  of  Freiberg  and  Heidelberg  in  Baden, 
eighty-six  women  are  studying  as  ordinary  students  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  academic  rules.  They  possess  the  necessary  certifi¬ 
cate  of  admission  to  a  university  granted  by  a  German  Gym¬ 
nasium  and  recognized  by  the  State,  granted,  too,  in  some 
special  cases,  by  a  German  Real-Gymnasium  or  a  German 
Ober-Real-School ;  they  bring  also  the  proofs  required  for  ma¬ 
triculation,  and  it  is  chiefly  as  a  test  that  they  are  required  to 
matriculate. 

“  The  theological,  philosophical,  mathematical,  and  scientific 
faculties  admit  to  their  lectures  women  who  show  sufficient 
proof  of  a  scientific  preparation  (the  secondary  teachers’  ex¬ 
amination  in  the  case  of  German  women,  the  B.  A.  degree  in 
that  of  Englishwomen  and  Americans,  the  diploma  de  fin 
d’itudes  in  that  of  Frenchwomen,  the  four  years’  higher  aca- 
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demic  women’s  course  in  that  of  Russians,  special  regulations 
being  reserved  for  special  cases).  Similarly  the  medical  fac¬ 
ulty  permits  women  to  attend  the  courses,  if  they  have  passed 
the  medical  or  surgical  examination  at  a  German  university,  or 
one  of  equivalent  standing.  But  such  permission  is  only 
granted  with  the  consent  of  the  university  lecturers  whose  lec¬ 
tures  they  wish  to  attend,  and  only  as  a  favor  for  each  course. 
The  students  are  not  matriculated,  they  hold  no  extension  stu¬ 
dent’s  certificate,  and  are  not  confirmed  as  constant  attendants 
at  the  lectures,  but  are  only  provided  with  a  permit  from  the 
faculty  from  term  to  term. 

“  In  future  women  who  possess  the  certificate  of  admission 
to  a  university  obtained  from  a  German  humanistic  or  Real- 
Gymnasium  will  be  able  to  matriculate  at  the  Bavarian  univer¬ 
sities  of  Erlangen,  Munich,  and  Wurzburg.  Women  who  do 
not  possess  that  certificate  can  only  be  admitted  as  listeners 
(extension  students)  at  the  university  lectures  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  The  general  condi¬ 
tions  for  their  admission  as  listeners  are  (u)  adequate  scien¬ 
tific  preparation  (education  at  an  intermediate  school) — suc¬ 
cessful  attendance  at  a  Girls’  Institute,  and  the  passing  of  the 
teachers’  examination  in  modern  languages  is  not  in  itself  suf¬ 
ficient  proof  of  proper  preparation;  (6)  corresponding  per¬ 
sonal  evidence  of  legitimate  fitness. 

“  In  Wiirttemberg  (Tubingen  University)  German  women 
are  permitted  to  matriculate  under  the  same  conditions  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  men  if  they  possess  the  certificate  of 
admission  to  a  university  obtained  from  a  Gymnasium,  Real- 
Gymnasium,  or  an  Ober-Real-School ;  as  ordinary  students  for 
the  study  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy,  provided  they  show  proof 
of  possessing  the  prescribed  previous  preparation  for  their  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  as  special  students,  with  all  the  privileges  and  duties 
of  the  men  students. 

“  Women  who  lack  the  necessary  qualifications  for  matricu¬ 
lation,  but  who  can  otherwise  prove  that  they  have  suitable 
previous  preparation,  provided  they  have  also  the  German  ex¬ 
amination  certificate  testifying  to  capability  for  teaching  in 
girls’  high  schools  or  elementary  schools,  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  lecturers  on  the  Board  of  Administration 
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receive  permission  from  the  Rectorial  office  to  hear  the  lec¬ 
tures. 

“  Prussia  does  not  allow  women  to  matriculate ;  they  can  only 
attend  lectures  at  the  universities  (Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslau,  Got¬ 
tingen,  Griefswald,  Halle,  Kiel,  Konigsberg,  Munster)  as  ex¬ 
tension  students,  and  the  following  proofs  of  preparation  are 
considered  sufficient. 

“  For  native  German  women :  ( i )  The  certificate  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  a  university  obtained  from  the  Obersekunda  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  Gymnasium,  Real-Gymnasium,  _or  Ober-Real-School,  or 
from  a  Real-School;  (2)  The  pass  certificate  of  the  teachers’ 
examination;  (3)  The  certificate  of  excellence  in  the  final  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  girls’  high  school,  together  with  satisfactory 
certificates  from  a  State  Art  Institute;  (4)  Proofs  of  good 
work  as  authoress  or  artist.  According  to  a  recent  decree  of 
the  Minister  of  Education,  women  who  do  not  possess  the  leav¬ 
ing  or  the  teachers’  certificate  may,  in  a  few  rare  cases,  receive 
permission  to  attend  the  lectures  if  they  can  show  other  and 
equivalent  proofs  that  they  possess  the  required  previous  prepa¬ 
ration. 

“  For  foreigners :  Official  certificates  that  are  equivalent  to 
those  held  by  German  women  showing  the  possession  of  the 
required  previous  preparation.  The  leaving-certificates  of  the 
Russian  Girls’  Gymnasium  no  longer  admit  to  the  university 
lectures,  not  even  if  accompanied  with  a  certificate  showing  that 
the  student  has  completed  the  whole  course,  or  if  they  hold  the 
rank  of  a  teacher,  or  have  passed  a  full  examination  in  Latin. 
Women  who  have  already  been  admitted  on  the  basis  of  such  a 
certificate  are  allowed  to  continue  their  attendance  at  the  lec¬ 
tures.  No  exceptional  proof  is  accepted.  Attendance  at  single 
lectures  requires  the  consent  of  the  Rector  and  permission  from 
the  professors.  The  regulations  are,  as  a  rule,  the  same  for 
all  Prussian  universities,  but  Breslau,  for  example,  requires, 
without  exception,  for  the  medical  faculty,  the  certificate  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  a  university  obtained  from  a  German  Gymnasium 
or  Real-Gymnasium,  and  Marburg  for  all  faculties,  the  leaving- 
certificate  of  a  classical  high  school,  or  the  teachers’  certificate. 

“  Saxony  is  more  rigorous.  Women  cannot  matriculate  at 
the  University  of  Leipzig,  but  are  received  as  listeners,  with 
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the  consent  of  the  lecturers,  if  they  possess  the  teachers’  cer¬ 
tificate.  Doubtful  cases  are  decided  by  the  Ministry.  The 
permission  for  those  who  possess  the  leaving-certificate  of  a 
German  humanistic  or  Real-Gymnasium  e.xtends  to  five  years, 
and  if  they  study  medicine,  to  seven ;  for  Saxon  elementary 
teachers  who  are  privileged  by  the  decree  of  February  19,  1902, 
to  attend  the  university,  for  three  years,  and  for  all  other  cases 
to  two  years. 

“  The  Hessian  University  of  Giessen  only  receives  women  as 
extension  students.  They  have  to  make  a  special  request  to 
the  Rectorate,  and  to  state  to  which  faculty  they  desire  to  de¬ 
vote  themselves ;  it  decides  whether  they  shall  be  admitted  and 
whether  the  certificates  testifying  to  adequate  previous  prepara¬ 
tions  are  satisfactory.  If  they  are  refused  admission  they  may 
appeal  to  the  smaller  body  of  the  Senate.  Permission  to  at¬ 
tend  single  courses  of  lectures  must  be  obtained  from  the  lec¬ 
turers.  If  a  lecturer  is  willing  to  grant  admission  to  a  course 
of  lectures  to  women  who  are  not  admitted  as  extension  stu¬ 
dents,  the  authorization  of  the  Rector  must  be  obtained. 

“  At  the  Thuringian  University  of  Jena  women  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  matriculate,  and  are  only  admitted  as  listeners — as 
a  rule  only  to  the  work  of  the  philosophical  faculty — if  they 
are  native-born  Germans,  and  possess  either  the  same  proof  of 
capacity  as  the  men  students,  or  have  passed  the  final  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  training  college  for  teachers.  Exceptions  are  made 
only  on  the  representation  of  very  cogent  reasons. 

“  Women  can  take  the  Ph.  D.  degree  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  men,  with  tlie  modification  that  women  must  always 
have  passed  thru  a  humanistic  Gymnasium.  Exception  from 
that  condition,  especially  in  the  case  of  foreigners,  may  be 
granted  by  the  Government  of  the  maintaining  States. 

“  Lately  the  governments  have  declared  that  no  real  consid¬ 
erations  stand  against  the  admission  of  women  who  fulfill  all 
these  conditions  to  the  teachers’  examination  for  high  schools, 
or  to  other  examinations  taken  at  the  end  of  their  studies. 

“  At  the  University  of  Rostock,  according  to  a  minis¬ 
terial  decree  of  October  9,  1896,  women  can  take  part  in 
the  lectures  of  the  philosophical  faculty  as  more  than  mere 
listeners  provided  their  number  remains  small  in  proportion 
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to  that  of  the  matriculated  students,  and  is  confined  to  those 
women  or  girls  who  give  proof  that  they  have  a  special  reason 
for  attending  the  lectures,  such  as  the  future  adoption  of  some 
profession,  and  who,  during  their  university  course,  reside  with 
a  family  in  Rostock. 

“  The  permission  to  be  a  listener  is  conditional  on  the  consent 
of  the  Rector  and  may  be  withdrawn  at  the  instance  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  and  the  lecturer  must  declare  the  personal 
circumstances  of  each  woman  who  desires  the  permission. 

“  The  University  of  Strassburg  receives  women  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  lecturers  as  extension  students  only,  even  if  they 
have  passed  the  final  examination  of  a  German  Gymnasium, 
Real-Gymnasium,  or  of  a  German  Ober-Real-School ;  or,  in 
respect  to  the  lectures  in  the  philosophical,  mathematical,  or 
science  faculties,  if  they  show  capability  for  teaching  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  Girls’  High  School.  German  women  who  possess  a  final 
certificate  or  a  leaving-certificate  are  also  admitted.  Foreigners 
have  to  prove  that  they  possess  previous  preparation  equivalent 
to  that  demanded  of  Germans.  In  order  to  simplify  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  certificates  are  examined  by  the  Rector.  Women 
provided  with  the  proofs  named  above  receive  books  in  which 
to  register  their  attendance  at  the  lectures,  and,  if  they  so  de¬ 
sire,  are  granted  special  leaving-certificates.” 

Museum  Lee-  A  very  interesting  alliance  has  been  recently 
tures  for  School  entered  into  in  New  York  City,  which  re,- 
Chiidren  fleets  equal  credit  upon  both  of  the  high  con¬ 

tracting  powers,  and  which  has  in  view  the  employment  of  the 
vast  resources  of  the  greatest  scientific  institution  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  greatest  system  of 
elementary  schools.  The  organizations  concerned  in  what  is,  in 
effect,  a  new  departure  in  methods  of  teaching  elementary 
science  to  large  numbers  of  children  are  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  and  the  New  York  City  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  authorities  of  the  Museum  have  always  shown  them¬ 
selves  possessed  of  the  most  admirable  civic  spirit,  and  pro¬ 
foundly  interested  in  the  cause  of  education ;  the  teachers  have, 
by  this  recent  action  of  their  association,  proved  their  in- 
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telligent  appreciation  of  an  excellent  means  to  a  very  desirable 
end,  and  also  their  devotion  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  their 
youthful  charges. 

Last  term,  the  New  York  City  Teachers’  Association  in¬ 
structed  its  Committee  on  Children’s  Interests  to  ascertain  if 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  would  consider 
favorably  a  request  from  the  association  for  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  for  children  illustrative  of  the  program  of  studies  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  New  York  public  schools.  In  reply.  Dr.  Herman 
C.  Bumpus,  the  Director  of  the  Museum,  assured  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  that  “  the  authorities  of  the  Museum 
would  consider  it  a  privilege  to  provide  for  such  a  course  of 
lectures,  and  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  the  details  with  the 
representatives  of  the  teachers.”  After  a  number  of  con¬ 
ferences  between  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Children’s 
Interests  and  the  members  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Museum 
who  were  to  undertake  the  task  of  giving  the  lectures,  in  which 
the  lectures  were  closely  related  to  the  demands  of  the  course 
of  study  in  the  elementary  sciences,  a  series  of  twelve  ad¬ 
dresses  to  be  given  three  times  each  term,  was  decided  upon 
and  announced  for  the  autumn.  The  following  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Teachers’  Association  will 
show  the  appreciation  felt  by  that  body  for  the  kindness  of 
.Dr.  Bumpus  and  his  staff:  “From  the  very  beginning  the 
lectures  have  been  a  complete  success,  thus  proving  how  well 
they  are  adapted  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  fitted  to  judge, 
the  class-teachers,  to  their  aim  of  illustrating  and  explaining 
the  topics  in  elementary  science  required  by  the  curriculum. 
The  great,  snow-white  lecture  hall  with  its  graceful  gallery 
seats  nearly  fifteen  hundred  children ;  the  electric  stereopticon 
throws  upon  the  opposite  wall  a  picture  twenty-five  feet 
square,  and  magnificently  colored;  the  Museum  has  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  slides,  and  a  choice  among 
them  is  an  embarras  de  richesse;  best  of  all,  the  institution 
commands,  in  the  members  of  its  scientific  staff,  the  services 
of  men  thoroly  equipped  for  this  work  of  education.  Those 
who  have  delivered  the  first  series  of  lectures,  dividing  up  the 
task  among  them,  are  Dr.  Edmund  Hovey,  Mr,  George  H. 
Sherwood,  Professor  L.  P.  Gratacap,  Mr.  Harlan  Smith,  and 
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Professor  Ralph  Towerr  Mr.  Sherwood  has  had  in  charge 
the  difficult  duty  of  providing  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
the  thousands  of  children  attending  the  lectures  and  has  de¬ 
vised  the  present  method  of  caring  for  them  which  works  so 
admirably.  The  figures  for  less  than  three  months  are,  as  yet, 
on  record,  but  they  show  the  very  satisfactory  total  of 
35,000.” 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Children’s  Interests  makes, 
upon  another  page,  the  well-deserved  comment  that,  “  every¬ 
body  concerned  in  this  new  experiment  in  methods  is  a  volun¬ 
teer,  and  all  are  willingly  undertaking  this  addition  to  their 
daily  tasks  for  the  sole  reward  of  the  pleasure  and  benefit 
which  the  children  derive  from  their  visits  to  the  Museum, 
from  the  admirable  addresses  made  to  them,  and  from  the  truly 
wonderful  pictures  which  illustrate  those  addresses.  The  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  scientific  corps  have  their  labors  increased  by 
these  utterly  unaccustomed  demands  upon  their  time,  yet  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  delightful  than  the  cordiality  with  which 
Dr.  Bumpus  and  his  staff  welcome  the  children.  And  the 
teachers,  exhausted  with  a  day  of  classroom  strain,  cheerfully 
add  these  hours  of  voluntary  labor  (for  the  teachers  escort 
their  pupils  to  the  Museum,  and  remain  in  charge  of  them)  to 
the  hours  of  duty  required  of  them  by  law.”  In  fact,  as  the 
committee’s  report  sums  it  up,  “  there  are  neither  conscripts 
nor  mercenaries  in  this  service;  all  are  volunteers.” 

And  therefore  this  intelligent  and  unselfish  alliance  between 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  New 
York  City  Teachers’  Association  is  one  which  reflects  honor 
upon  both  of  the  parties  to  the  very  well-considered  compact. 


